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The Better Play 


THERE is a curious faith held by the theatrical managers that 
the more empty a play is, the better will the generality of 
audiences like it, and large sums of money are expended annually 


by those managers in the production of puerile plays in the hope 


that one of them will be sufficiently silly to make the fortune 
of its producer. ... I imagine that if an accurate financial state- 
ment covering the history of the theatre in America and England 
were prepared, it would be found that the amount of money 
irretrievably lost on “popular” pieces would be far in excess of 
the amount lost on “‘unpopular’’ pieces, having regard for the 
capital invested in each; and I should not be astonished to dis- 
cover from such a balance-sheet that the “high-brow” drama 
had more or less paid its way while the “low-brow” or “no- 
brow-at-all” drama had not done so. 

As for me, I am content. My belief that any sincerely 
written play, however gloomy it may be, will gain the support 
of the general public, provided that it does not disgust them 
with their kind and bears a clear and undisputable relationship 
to human life, is supported by my experience of the reception 
given in America to John Ferguson.... And the wish of my 
life is that the success of my play in America will induce the 
commercial manager to give the American people the chance 
to see performed in a public theatre that vital, native drama 
which is, I am quite certain, being produced somewhere on this 
great continent. I like to think that a young man, disregarding 
discouragements, is writing American plays — in some remote 
village, perhaps — that will reveal his country not only to his 
countrymen but to the world with that degree of intimacy and 
understanding that I find in the books of Mr. Winston Chur- 
chill, “O. Henry,” Mrs. Edith Wharton, and Ernest Poole. 


St. John G. Ervine in his Preface to 
the New Edition of John Ferguson. 
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The New Season 


Plays and Repertory in Prospect— The First of the 
New Productions — Gilda Varesi in Enter Madame 
New Methods in Staging 


By KENNETH MaAcGOWAN 


Ar this time last year it took something approaching reckless faith 
to see as brilliant a season in prospect as the following eight months 
brought forth. After such a record of accomplishment and with 
promises even fairer than those of last August, it takes a still greater 
faith to believe that, whatever the new season may bring, it can 
reach and satisfy the soaring expectations of the New York play- 
goer. Yet already a certain measure of accomplishment has come 
as an earnest of the managers’ promises. 

The future is unquestionably bright. New plays of distinction 
coming from abroad, good prospects from American playwrights, 
interesting revivals of Shakespeare, Moliére, Sheridan and the Greeks, 
and, for general tendencies, a rush of biographical dramas, more and 
more oriental pieces to give our new artists a fit opportunity for 
their color, and considerable talk and some downright plans for 
repertory theatres in New York. 


II 


At least one manager believes he is to establish a sanely organized 
playhouse on. Broadway before the season is out. Robert Milton, 
son of a distinguished Russian regisseur, long a director for Mrs. 
Fiske and sundry other producers, and now a producer and manager 
on his own account by virtue of The Charm School, is to install 
a company of ten capable players in one of the eighteen new theatres 
now building between Forty-second Street and Fifty-ninth. To con- 
quer what is considered the popular prejudice against the repertory 
system, Mr. Milton will introduce new plays at special matinees 
and insinuate them gradually into the evening bill. There will be 
no ostentatious trumpeting of the project; so, provided Mr. Milton 
succeeds in securing plays and performances up to his expectations, 
the prospects for success are excellent. 

Arthur Hopkins’ long promised repertory theatre may likewise 
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slip quietly into town this season. At the time of the actor’s strike 
Mr. Hopkins had his plans practically completed for a new building 
to house a special producing company. Circumstances compelled him 
to abandon the project. Now, however, a very curious set of cir. 
cumstances may enable him to convert the Plymouth Theatre into 
a repertory house if the difficulty over adequate storage space for 
current productions can be met. When John Barrymore resumes 
his run in Richard III in October, he will attempt to guard against 
the breakdown which overtook him last spring by giving only four 
performances a week of the taxing role of the royal Punch. This 
will necessitate the production of another play during the remaining 
four performances. The excellent excuse of Mr. Barrymore’s health 
may thus be used to allay the fears of the American public that if 
a play is not being given day in and day out for months on end, 
.it is per se a “failure” and a thing to be shunned. Among Mr. Hop- 
kins’ other plans is the very interesting venture of presenting Jacob 
Ben Ami, the outstanding figure of the Jewish Art Theatre last 
season, in English translations of Sven Lange’s Samson and Delilah, 
Hirschbein’s Idle Inn, and an unpublished play by Andreiey which 
may be called The Clown, though the literal rendering of the title 
is He Who Gets His Face Slapped. 


Ill 


The specific promises of new plays are many. American pieces that 
suggest distinction are, as usual, few; yet the prospects are rather 
brighter than they were for the season that brought us Clarence, 
Déclassée, Beyond the Horizon, and Mama’s Affair. ‘Two and per- 
haps three dramas by Eugene O’Neill are announced: Chris, tried 
out last season, Gold, to be produced by John D. Williams, and 
The Straw, a tragedy laid in a tuberculosis sanitarium. Mr. Mo 
rosco announces another play by Rachel Barton Butler, who wrote 
Mama’s Affair, this one called Mom. Mr. Williams has a play by 
that expert writer of short stories, Fanny Hurst, Back Pay. Eleanor 
Gates, who wrote The Poor Little Rich Girl and We Are Seven, is 
to be represented at last by a new play, Jim Lochinvar. A new play 
by Louis K. Anspacher, author of The Unchastened Woman, is in 
prospect under the name of Stepping Stones. Mr. Faversham is to 
revive The Prince and the Pauper in a new dramatization by Amelie 
Rives, playing Miles Hendon himself. 

From England and the Continent comes much promise. Barrie's 
Mary Rose is to bring back Maude Adams at Christmas time. The 
author of Bunty Pulls the Strings, Graham Moffat, is to be repre- 
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sented by a new play of Scottish life, Don’t Tell. Mr. Belasco has 
bought for Frances Starr a drama by Edward Knoblock, One. The 
Skin Game, by John Galsworthy, in certain ways the most dramatic 
play he has yet written, is to be imported by Mr. Brady. For- 
tunately it will be directed by its British producer, Basil Dean. Mr. 
Brady also undertakes the difficult task of presenting in the odd and 
stylized manner necessarily demanded, the play which has been made 
from Daisy Ashford’s Young Visiters.. The Theatre Guild will re- 
open with Bernard Shaw’s first long play in many months, Heart- 
break House, following it with a drama that should perhaps be 
listed among American material, David Pinski’s Treasure. Cook, 
a play by the English humorist, Jerome K. Jerome, is promised by 
Marc Klaw. Winthrop Ames will return to production with The 
Rajah, a melodrama of Asia, by William Archer, the distinguished 
critic and translator of Ibsen. The prospects for a deluge of D’An- 
nunzio seem excellent: Mimi Aguglia may be seen in The Daughter 
of Jorio, while Morris Gest has secured Saint Sebastian and Helen 
of Sparta. From the Spanish we shall have Blood and Sand, a 
dramatization of Ibanez’s novel, in which Lionel Barrymore is to 
appear, and Man and Woman by Carlos Bonhomme. Kistemaecker’s 
Woman of Bronze will be the first French drama of the season, a 
vehicle for Margaret Anglin. ‘The long-expected visit of Sacha 
Guitry, the cleverest and most popular of Parisian playwrights, and 
his father, Lucien Guitry, a player of remarkable power and skill, 
will be preceded by the introduction of several of the former’s com- 
edies in English. James K. Hackett has bought the American rights 
to Pasteur—a play without a woman—and will probably mount it 
here after his London season in Macbeth and The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. Avery Hopwood has made an adaptation of L’Jllusionist, 
which Mr. Woods expects to produce. In addition, Mr. Belasco is 
to present Lionel Atwill in a version of Deburau made by Granville 
Barker. 

Following the great success of Lincoln the era of the biographical 
play seems upon us. Mr. Drinkwater himself is at work on three, 
Robert E. Lee, Oliver Cromwell, and Mary Queen of Scets, the 
last of which is likely to be acted here by Laurette Taylor under 
William Harris, Jr.’s management. Chicago has received with more 
favor than one might have expected a Lincolnian drama by Thomas 
Dixon called 4 Man of the People, which will be presented in New 
York this fall, while Mr. Dixon’s Robert E. Lee tours the South. 
Samuel Shipman and Victor Victor have made a drama called Un- 
desirable Friends from the life of a Jewish patriot of the American 
Revolution, and Mr. Shipman alone has manufactured a rival Edgar 
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Allan Poe to the one by Iden Payne and Thomas Wood Stevens 
presented in Pittsburgh last spring. Pasteur naturally falls into this 
same group. Other figures to be similarly treated include Whistler 
and Oscar Wilde. A great portion of these biographical plays are 
likely to prove trivial, yet the interest in this type of drama has its 
significance. The rediscovery of the past is always a healthful thing; 
such plays must of necessity take a looser form of structure and 
free us more and more from the old three- and four-act restrictions; 
and heroes, we may remember, can make the highest type of tragedy, 
as Shakespeare and the Greeks testify. 

Mr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe will confine themselves to Eng- 
land this season, and the new Stratford company is unfortunately 
not to visit America after all; yet the greatest of English dramatists 
is not likely to suffer from neglect. Mr. Mantell will be on tour, 
and his former leading man, Fritz Leiber, will also carry a Shake 
spearean repertory into the provinces. In New York there is some 
prospect that Grace George will appear in Cymbeline as well as in 
Moliére’s School for Wives. Mr. Barrymore will, of course, be 
playing Richard III once more, and Walter Hampden is to have a 
repertory including Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, Romeo and 
Juliet, The Taming of the Shrew, and Julius Caesar. In the last, 
he will play alternately Antony, Brutus, and Cassius. Henry Her- 
bert, who played “Clutie” John in John Ferguson and Kira in The 
Faithful when he was with the Theatre Guild, is to give some 
special matinees of The Comedy of Errors, while Rachel Barton 
Butler will make a special version of 4 Midsummer Night's Dream 
for her Children’s Theatre. Among other promised classics are an 
all-star production of The School for Scandal, with Billie Burke as 
Lady Teazle, and performances by Miss Anglin of Euripides’ Medea 
and Sophocles’ Electra. 


IV 


The financial vigor of last season spurred on the Broadway man- 
agers to make a large number of productions in August. Of the 
seventeen presented in a little less than a month, about half a dozen 
suggest ways in which the coming year may be profitable to art as 
well as to box offices. By far the best play and the most significant 
production is Enter Madame; for it not only presents that fine 
player, Gilda Varesi, in a distinctly brilliant comedy of her own 
writing, but it also introduces a new manager, Brock Pemberton, 
formerly of the Hopkins staff. The play, which has been fashioned 
with the assistance of Dolly Byrne, is a witty picturing of an opera 
singer and her entourage, including a husband who has tired of end- 
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less tours and found a helpmeet content to stay in New York. At 
the opening of the play he has cabled madame his decision to seek 
a divorce, and anxiously awaits her answer. It comes in person, 
and before the evening is out we see madame exercising all her old 
charm and defeating her rival easily and neatly. ‘There is true ob- 
servation in the play, a delightful wit, and a number of freshly 
intriguing situations. Americans seldom write such first-plays; dis- 
tinguished actresses, never. 

It must also be said that American managers seldom make such 
excellent first productions. Miss Varesi herself is not, to my notion, 
a comedienne. She lacks that curious and subtle richness of the 
spirit which women like Laura Hope Crews and Mrs. Fiske possess. 
She is, however, a very fine actress; and that means that she can 
draw a sharp and brilliant portrait. We laugh at her prima donna, 
rather than with her; but we laugh. Mr. Pemberton has given 
Miss Varesi the excellent support of Norman Trevor, as the hus- 
band, and of a very pleasing new juvenile, Gavin Muir. The rest 
of Mr. Pemberton’s cast is adequate, or more, and he has fused 
them into that type of silken and effortless production which Mr. 
Hopkins alone has known how to achieve. 

The last days of summer brought two American plays of real 
promise, if not complete fulfilment. They were David Carb’s com- 
edy of Texas, Immodest Violet, and Octavus Roy Cohen’s broad 
sketch of the colored people, Come Seven. Neither accomplishes its 
end smoothly or expertly; there are rough spots, places where too 
much is attempted, and places where opportunities are neglected. 
But in both plays there is a measurably successful attempt to see 
some other corner of American life than Broadway and Forty-second 
Street. Mr. Carb has transferred amusing Southern types to the 
stage, but his plot demands more skill in handling than he applied 
and far more ability in the leading player than Marie Goff could 
summon. Minor figures were played excellently, particularly the 
boy by Kenneth McKenna. 

Come Seven, on the other hand, is content with a far simpler and 
more natural plot. It is a record of the manceuverings of two 
negroes in an attempt to profit by various pawnings of various en- 
gagement rings without coming within the reach of the law. There 
is something of the simple innocence of the Dublin playwrights in 
this little story. If Mr. Cohen could have handled his characters 
with the skill of Mr. Carb, he would have written an excellent little 
genre comedy of a race whose dramatic possibilities are very much 
neglected. As it is, his “all colored” play runs off into reaches of 
what is familiarly called “hokum.” This comic exaggeration is 
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chargeable to some of the players as well, though Arthur Aylsworth, 
Earle Fox, Lucille LaVerne, and Henry Hamlin are in the maig 
legitimately effective. 

Two of the most interesting of the popular pieces of the new 
season call for little comment except an acknowledgment that they 
accomplish in a workmanlike manner what they set out to do. The 
Bat is an ingenious and exciting thriller of the murder-mystery type, 
devised by Mary Roberts Rinehart and Avery Hopwood, while The 
Charm School contents itself with being a fluffy concoction staged 
in a charming manner by Robert Milton, with Minnie Dupree re. 
turning to the stage for a very fine little bit of acting as a gentle, 
twittery old maid. 

Though neither production and neither play has much of ultimate 
value, The Lady of the Lamp and Spanish Love are significant of 

‘the marked trend toward the romantic in subject, and toward the 
new method of production which is sweeping Broadway along with 
the little theatres. Earl Carroll’s Lady of the Lamp has no literary 
value whatever, while the play which Avery Hopwood and Mary 
Roberts Rinehart have rather clumsily translated from the Spanish 
is distinguished for nothing more than a certain vigor of hate. It 
is only because the stories give material for the stage artist and the 
picturesque actor that they gain interest. 

The Lady of the Lamp has been set in scenery designed by the 
author, who also figures Craig-wise as director, costume designer, 
composer of the incidental music, and manager. ‘The settings are 
simple and effective, if not entirely right as to color and line; cer 
tainly they far outshine the elaborate and gaudy sets which other 
producers of spectacle are foolish enough to go to London to buy, 
When Henry Herbert, as the grim Manchu emperor, appears in the 
midst of the court of old and pacifist China, there are moments of 
fierce and vivid contrast quite as good as much that more practiced 
designers and producers accomplish. Mr.Herbert’s acting and George 
Gaul’s fine voice add much to the performance. 

Spanish Love, a tale of jealousy and hate between lovers of the 
same woman, has been mounted with almost all the devices of 
modern stagecraft, brought rather footlessly together. There is a 
“skeleton” setting by Robert Bergman which stands through all the 
acts and is converted by various additions of properties and drops 
into different exteriors and interiors. The design could be better, 
though the painting is very well done. In addition to a permanent 
setting, the producers have added a forestage where the orchestra 
pit should be, taking out the footlights and building a short flight 
of steps at either side leading to the main stage; they have made 
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the first box on each side of the proscenium into an entrance; they 
have completely covered over the columns and arch of the proscenium 
itself with hangings; and they use the aisles for still other means 
of entrance and exit. Thus there is practically nothing of the old 
stage and the old conventions of production left. It is the most 
elaborate and thoroughgoing attempt yet made in a Broadway theatre 
to get away from the production methods of the nineteenth century 
and approximate the playhouse of the future. 

Unfortunately, it is not a well-thought-out or wholly happy at- 
tempt. The direction is conventional, the humor and costumes smack 
of comic opera. Further, the attempt to make over a present-day 
playhouse by temporary means seems as incongruous as the plays 
which so often try to carry the work of our new artists. The fore- 
stage is cramped; the presence of one of the old boxes by the side 
of one now transformed, brings you back sharply to the trick of it. 
The entrance of characters through the aisles jars still more on the 
sense of illusion. Finally, all these entrances from every direction 
of the compass are peculiarly ill-fitted to a play which was written 
with only certain specific old-fashioned rooms and courtyards in mind. 
Spanish Love serves to demonstrate that our producers must be ever 
critical of the men and the methods they employ in mounting a play, 
and that we must make new types of drama and a new type of 
theatre before we recklessly apply all the theories that have been 
developed around the new stagecraft. 

Another of John Murray Anderson’s Greenwich Village Follies 
has brought to New York still more of that fresh sense of revue 
entertainment, and particularly of stage beauty, which Mr. Anderson 
proved last season that he possessed. Among many good and bad 
things of the usual revue sort, there are two unforgettable episodes. 
One is James Reynolds’ costumes and the dancing of chorus and 
principals in a Russian episode, and the other is Margaret Severn’s 
dance with the masks of W. T. Benda, illustrated in this issue. The 
extraordinary dramatic power of this device, which has lain idle for 
centuries, is demonstrated before Miss Severn has been on the stage 
for more than half a minute. In the hands of such an artist as Mr. 
Benda, the mask gains a significance which, it is no arrant pose to 
say, the human face cannot master. The next step for Mr. Benda 
and for some legitimate producer (if the revues do not get there 
first) is to produce drama with these masks. Even as they stand, 
they make a very striking climax to the promise of the new season. 
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The Use of Masks in Dancing 


By Marcaret SEVERN 


Most present-day actors are against the use of the mask because jt 
makes the expression of individual personality practically impossible 
and does away with all the effect usually obtained through facial 
mobility—especially that of the eye, which is the very window into 
the soul of man and can portray a far more subtle change of emotion 
or idea than even the most delicate bodily gesture or movement, 
Certain playwrights and producers, however, see an advantage in 
erasing the personality of the performer, and favor masks because 
.of their assistance in complete character make-up, their symbolical 
value, and their power of representing abstract ideas. 

It has recently been my good fortune to be the first interpreter 
of the remarkable masks designed and executed by W. T. Benda, and 
I find in them a new source of inspiration. In the quick and con 
trasting changes of personality which they make possible, tremendous 
scope is given to the dancer’s imagination in the creation of new 
movements and steps. Unthought-of gestures suddenly leap into be 
ing when one ceases to be one’s self and becomes immersed in the 
character of the mask. The audience, too, forget the identity of 
the dancer in their interest in the projected ideas, and become ab 
sorbed in the action or picture before them. 

Mr. Benda worked originally only to satisfy a personal hobby, but 
succeeded in producing unique and beautiful results. In these masks 
he has not merely made imitations of the human face—he seems to 
have captured wandering spirits out of the air and to have given 
them earthly form, each mask being an entity in itself. When one 
looks at it, one feels that had Mr. Benda’s magic extended itself a 
little further, the mask would speak in a strange unearthly voice and 
tell tales of life in undreamed-of worlds. It is this spiritual, um 
human quality particularly peculiar to Mr. Benda’s masks which 
holds so much inspiration for the dancer. When I first looked on 
the face of the Oriental Princess, for instance, it seemed so real, so 
completely a personality in itself, that I did not think of making up 
steps to do in it. It seemed to me that the Princess herself knew 
exactly what she wanted to do, so I placed her countenance over my 
own, and, keeping the image of it in my-mind, I began to dance. 
The movements were slow and sinuous; the dark slant of her half- 
closed eyelids suggested gestures that were at once reserved and 
rhythmical. The inscrutability of her expression carried me still 
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Six Masks designed by W. J. Benda. In the Greenwich Village Follies 
of 1920, now current in New York, Miss Margaret Severn appears in 
1 series of dances which find their inspiration in the masks she wears 
Elsewhere in this issue Miss Severn gives her impressions of the value 
of masks in dancing, and on the following two pages we are repro- 
ducing photographs which suggest how successfully she has caught 
the individuality of each mask and re-created it in movement. The 
masks are chosen from a unique collection designed by W.T. Benda, 
who is the first American artist of note who has worked in this field. 
(Photographs by Maurice Goldberg, reproduced by courtesy of the 
Greenwich Village Follies. ) 
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further into attitudes and movements that were meant to tantalize 
and fascinate though remaining unexplained and distant. 

Then there was the skull of the hideous old man—a face express- 
ing bitterness, miserliness, and hypocrisy, together with a glint of 
wicked humor. ‘This mask has been called “The Monk,” “The 
Ascetic,” or “The Miser.” In interpreting it, I chose not to imitate 
realistically the movements of any of the characters suggested by 
these names, but rather to symbolize in my gestures its predominant 
qualites of hatred and malice. When wearing it, my body seemed 
naturally to fall into grotesque and ugly attitudes. I clutched with 
grasping fingers at the thin air, feeling a malicious joy in my own 
hideousness, showing only an occasional gleam of the hypocrite’s fear. 

Utterly different is the character of the “Silly Doll” or “The 
Flirt.” This ridiculous little creature has exquisite golden hair, 
enormous staring blue eyes, and an impossibly small rosebud mouth. 
If she could speak, she would certainly use baby talk and be sure 
to lisp. She has a habit of putting one finger in her mouth, and 
she loves to hunch up one shoulder and stare at you over it in naive 
surprise—she is obviously a born coquette, though all the while she 
seems seriously to assure you that she doesn’t know what flirting 
means. Of course, when she dances she chooses twinkling little 
ballet steps. She twiddles her toes in and out so quickly that you 
can hardly see them move. She shows you that she has an exquisite 
little ankle, and that her mood can be as variable as her steps. 

The practical difficulty of dancing in the masks is considerable. 
They are most skilfully made and fit over the entire head, but the 
holes for the eyes and nostrils are very small, so that the vision is 
limited to the space immediately in front and breathing is difficult. 
One cannot see to the side or above the level of one’s own eyes, and 
it is hard not to become dizzy and confused. All this is, however, 
of minor importance, and there can be no doubt that such masks 
are a great addition to the art of the dancer. They really form an 
art in themselves, and the proper interpretation of them involves 
extensive study. One would not wish, of course, to confine dancing 
to this one aspect. Dancing, much more than acting even, can be 
used either to tell a story, or to represent a symbolical idea, as one 
may desire. 

The latter purpose is most effectively achieved by de-personalizing 
the performer, by giving place to a definite, fixed, abstract quality, 
such as is graphically represented by each of these masks. To my 
mind, the highest form of all is obtained by a perfectly spontaneous 
expression of the truth of life as felt by the dancer herself, whether 
her inspiration arises from a mask or not. 












































































1620—The Puritans and the Theatre—1920 
By Epiru J. R. Isaacs 


Tue Puritans would have been the very first, in such days of ter- 
centenary jubilation and dignification as these, to have shouted from 
the housetops, “Not unto us, not unto us give glory.” While others 
were chanting their praises they would have taken stock of their 
shortcomings; while their descendants were making up the total of 
their contribution to America, they would have been counting the 
cost of their limited vision to the fulness and beauty of American 
life. And they would, as their part in the tercentenary celebration, 
have paid their spiritual debt by a creative penance. 

With a background of three hundred years of history and of 
progress, it is highly probable that the first debt they would have 
acknowledged (one which there has been no attempt to pay and 
little to appraise) is the debt they and their descendants owe to 
American art and especially to American drama,—which from the 
beginning has been under the curse of the Puritan tradition. 

Historians of the American theatre agree that, after three hundred 
years, America has no vital national drama. ‘They go even further, 
and say that, having begun so badly, America can never have a 
drama essentially its own, because a vital national drama always 
grows spontaneously out of the religious or historical life of the 
people, like the drama of India, China, or Spain. At first glance 
all the facts of the case seem to support the historians in their con- 
tention. The wonder of pioneering in a new world, association with 
a people so aglow with the light of romance as the North American 
Indians, comradeship in toil and peril, the brotherhood of the sacred 
flame—none of these gave to the first century of American life any 
folk-plays or symbolic rites or dramatic legends. 

Yet when one looks back, keen-eyed, along the line that stretches 
from Beyond the Horizon through The Great Divide, The City, 
Shore Acres, Alabama, Saratoga, Fashion, The Contrast, The Block- 
heads, back to the very first and very worst of the early plays of 
American life, it is easy to see that behind them all, before the 
Revolution, somewhere in the barren first century, bound up some- 
how with the religious life of the Puritan fathers, were the begin- 
nings of our national dramatic life. 

And there, of course, they are,—in the Puritan’s hatred of the 
theatre,—the seeds, not of life, but of death, not of creation, but of 
extermination. ‘The real history of American drama is the history 
of an art growing not with the national fibre, but against it, yet 
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growing always; working its way up through a soil soured by pre- 
judice, its stalks fighting their way crookedly to a light that is con- 
tinually barred. It is the history of a bitter warfare between art 
and religion in men’s hearts, of dramatic instinct, repressed and 
suppressed, falling inward upon itself, biding its time. Because the 
early American theatre was a transplanted institution, and because 
a flourishing foreign drama was transplanted and growing beside 
our own—dwarfing its backwardness by contrast—American drama, 
too, has been mistaken for an unsuccessful hybrid. But its stature 
was the mark of its Puritan heritage. As the Puritan domination 
of American intellectual life has gradually lessened, and as the in- 
fluences of the melting-pot and of the great free spaces that are 
America have exerted their power, our national American drama has 
developed and grown strong, nationalizing the theatre as it grew. 
To call this story less interesting or less a history because it is 
founded upon negation is to miss its artistic and national signifi- 
cance. 
II 

To the early Puritans, religion was what it was to the early 
Hebrews, not only a theology but a theory of right living. It was 
important to pray, to fast, and to observe the Sabbath, but equally 
important to share in the world’s work, to banish license, idleness, 
and waste. Whatever in the community encouraged evil living, blas- 
phemy, or extravagance was anathema to the Puritan. As early as 
1550 the Puritan spirit in England had been aroused against the 
theatre. It was not, at first, religious fanaticism, but an opposition 
that combined moral with material grounds, that joined an appeal 
for ethical restraint with a protest against the “prodigall, sinfull, 
vaine expence of money,” the expression of which is often humor- 
ously reminiscent of Shylock’s ““My daughter, oh, my ducats.” The 
plays of the time were open to almost every objection raised against 
them. It was difficult to discover, in the coarse and often utterly 
ribald morality plays, the note of the festival rites or the liturgical 
mysteries which had made the early drama “the handmaid of the 
Church.” Acting had passed from the clergy to itinerant companies 
of proved immorality and doubtful honesty, who, by their strolling 
habits, helped to spread disease and to shield crime, who squandered 
vast sums of money in clothes and drink and useless shams, who lured 
young men and boys from the fields at a time when the agrarian 
population was already decreasing too rapidly for the good of the 
state, and who capped all these offences by allowing their trumpets, 
calling to the play, to mingle with the peals of church bells on the 


Sabbath day. 
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It was natural that plays and players should be the object of 
special detestation to all those who were interested in civic better. 
ment and spiritual welfare, and that the bitterness and intensity of 
the struggle should grow as the years passed. In the reign of 
Charles I, the storm broke in its full fanatical fury; and it is inter- 
esting to note that what finally closed the theatres was not dogma, 
but the plague. In 1642 Parliament decreed that 


“Whereas public sports do not well agree with public calamities, 
nor public stage plays with the seasons of humiliation, * * * 
it is thought fitt and ordained by the Lords and Commons in 
this Parliament assembled, that while these sad causes and set 
times of humiliation do continue, public stage plays shall cease 
and be forborne.” 


: The decree had barely been enacted before theatres were ruth- 
lessly destroyed, players were arrested as common rogues, and play- 
wrights were forced to go into exile. ‘They, in turn, took their re- 
venge by writing plays whose bitter satire was directed against the 
lives and characters of the Puritans, their follies and their vices, real 
and imagined, their vanity, hypocrisy, parsimony, and ill-temper. All 
the caustic humor of the age of Ben Jonson and his disciples was 
aimed at the enemies of the theatre and the rage on both sides grew 
with each attack and retaliation, until it was no longer possible to 
say whether the struggle was spiritual, fanatical, material, political, 
or purely personal. 

This was the age in which the Puritans came to America to create 
a state in which the government should be directly responsible to the 

Lord for the souls in its charge; to build a new world from which 
worldly ills should never require to be banished because*they had 
never been allowed to enter. It needs nothing more than an under- 
standing of the ramifications of the strife in England to realize the 
depth of the Puritan’s abhorrence of the theatre as an institution 
and the strength of his assurance that to forbid the coming of actors, 
“the caterpillars of the commonwealth,” and to prohibit not only all 
performance but all mention of ‘“‘profane stage plays” was to shut out 
forever a main source of sin. As there were to be, in the churches 
of his new world, no images counterfeiting the form, so there were 
to be no plays in his community making a forgery of the spirit. 

What the playwrights thought of this is suggested by a passage 
in The Ordinary, one of the most violent of the anti-Puritan plays, 
in which two knaves who are unable to practise their villainy suc- 
cessfully in England agree to go to America to continue in peace the 
happy evil of their ways. 
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“No fitter place, 
“They are good silly people, souls that will 
“Be cheated without trouble. One eye is 
“Put out with zeal, th’other with ignorance.” 


But scorn never won a battle against a Puritan. He had fought a 
hundred years to close the doors of the theatres in England; there 
should be no theatre doors to open in America. 

How many dramatic voices there were crying in the wilderness, 
we do not know. There may have been, there doubtless were, sin- 
ners among the early Puritans or their children or the people who 
settled beside them who could not stifle the acting or playwriting 
soul that was alive within them. But history leaves no published 
record of their sin, nor of its punishment. The century is a century 
of silence. 


III 


Whether a theatrical performance of some sort was given in 
Williamsburg, Virginia, in 1725; whether or not the company that 
played in New York in 1732 was wholly amateur and without claim 
to distinction; whether the two Englishmen and some Boston men 
who played Otway’s Orphan at a coffee-house in King Street were 
entitled to rating as professionals and to record as the first theatrical 
company in America, or whether William Dunlap is right in calling 
William Hallam, who brought a company of players from England 
in 1749, “the father of the American stage,” is of no importance 
except to the authors of the several locally edited histories of the 
American theatre, whose stories differ according to the centre whose 
fame, as the birthplace of art in America, they desire loyally to es- 
tablish. Few of the facts and dates are undisputed. The general 
isolation of the individual colonies, the difficulties of travel, the 
scarcity of newspapers, and the undesirability of dramatic notes as 
news in the colonial press make all very early records as unreliable 
as they would be insignificant were it not for the evidence they 
afford that, after the third decade of the eighteenth century, when 
Garrick was coming into his own in London, the bigotry against the 
theatre was giving way, in several of the colonies at once, to the 
world culture which was beginning to leaven life in America 

Before 1774, when the Continental Congress ordered the closing 
of all places of public amusement as out of keeping with the spirit 
of the times, most of the important towns in the Colonies, except 
Boston, were listening to public theatrical representations of some 
kind and were convinced that attending a performance of Hamlet or 
Othello was not much worse than enjoying a day of cock-fighting 
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or bull-baiting. The theatre in America remained, however, dis- 
tinctly a transplanted English institution—plays, players, and tradi- 
tions. Only two native plays were produced on the professional 
stage before the Revolution, and one of these, The Prince of Parthia, 
achieved its single performance not on its merits but (how history 
repeats itself!) because a comic opera prepared for production was 
pronounced too vulgar at the dress rehearsal. 

Side by side with the growth of this theatre, however, there had 
grown up an American dramatic literature which was distinctly 
national long before it was good art. Of these early plays, one 
critic writes that they “were fit for no more than the use to which 
an indulgent Providence and the Dunlap Society have dedicated 
them, to serve as examples of the good will and sympathy with 
which a few great and good men, in the days of our country’s fiery 
ttial, held out their helping hands to the gentle art of drama.” As 
an art criticism this judgment must stand. Yet the plays are im- 
portant to our dramatic history for a reason exactly opposite to the 
one given; because, to paraphrase the critic’s words, they show how 
“during the days of our country’s fiery trial” the gentle art of drama 
held out a helping hand to our great and good men. And more and 
more, as we approach the Revolution, is the drama called into the 
service of the Cause as the natural art-advocate. The Revolution 
itself, which made English actors and English plays unpopular, 
substituted a struggle to drive out a usurping foreign art for the 
original effort to suppress the theatre. Before the inauguration of 
President Washington, a play had been written by a citizen of the 
United States which marked the dawn of a new era. This was 
The Contrast, by Royall Tyler, with which the history of the Amer- 
ican play in the theatre really begins. From that day to this, slowly, 
haltingly, carrying always the burden of the outworn Puritan tra- 
dition of spiritual and social undesirability, the American drama and 
the American theatre have found their way slowly forward. 

Yet even before the Revolution, interest in the art of the drama 
had found another expression which was to be of greater final value 
than either blank-verse histories or political satires. In the colleges, 
notably at Harvard, plays were written and acted as early as 1758. 
The diary of one N. Ames, a student, contains the following sug- 
gestive entries: 


“1760, June 13. Acted Tancred and Segismunde, for which 
we are like to be prosecuted.” 

“1762, Oct. 12. In the evening acted a play. Rebuked for it 
by our parents,” 
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Just after the Revolution the Abbé Rodin wrote of Harvard: 


“Their pupils often act tragedies, the subject of which is gen- 
erally taken from their national events, such as the Battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, the burning of Charlestown, the Death of Gen- 
eral Montgomery, the Capture of Burgoyne, the treason of 
Arnold, and the Fall of British Tyranny. You will easily con- 
clude that in such a new nation as this, these pieces must fall 
infinitely short of that perfection to which our European literary 
productions of this kind are wrought up; but still they have a 
greater effect upon the mind than the best of ours would have 
among them, because their manners and customs are delineated 
which are peculiar to themselves, and the events are such as in- 
terest them above all others. The drama is here reduced to its 
true and ancient origin.” 


From that day, the drama in our colleges, and still notably Har- 
vard, has been at once the battering-ram and the builder, helping to 
tear down all that is artistically, humanly, spiritually false in the 
Puritan art tradition, and building, with the aid of art, toward the 
Puritan ideal of national life. 

Within the last fifteen years Harvard has added to the workers 
in our theatre — playwrights, artists, producers —a happy host of 
young people who are serving truth through beauty. Many of them 
are of Puritan stock, and come to the theatre straight from the Ver- 
mont mowings or from Boston, the last of the strongholds against 
the theatre. All of them are doing their share to pay the debt of 
the Puritans to the theatre. So are their fellows from other colleges 
in every part of the country, even men of other nations who have 
joined with them to teach and to learn, to lead and to follow. 

But we cannot all be artists, and there must be in America today 
millions of men and women of Puritan ancestry, eager, on this three- 
hundredth anniversary, to do something that shall worthily express 
their sense of their privilege and their responsibility. Why not pay 
the Puritan debt to art? Why not build a theatre at Harvard? 
And then one at Smith and at Vassar? Why not build a theatre 
on Boylston Street, and another on Broadway, and dedicate them 
to the good and the true and the beautiful, and stand guard over 
their stage doors and their box-offices? Why not help to make the 
American drama in the twentieth century what drama was four 
centuries ago, the handmaid of our spiritual life? 





































Eugene O’ Neill 
By WALTER PricHARD EATON 


Tue Pulitzer prize for the best American play produced in a New 
York theatre during the year was awarded last June to Eugene 
O’Neill, author of Beyond the Horizon. Prizes of this sort do not 
always have great significance; they may, for instance, merely mean 
that all the other plays were pretty poor. However, it is well re- 
membered that all the other plays were not pretty poor during the 
year of the contest, and Beyond the Horizon was not victor without 
competition. That the judges, though, could have hesitated long 
over their decision is difficult to imagine, for Mr. O’Neill’s drama 
possesses’ so conspicuously one merit over all competitors, the merit 
of a tense, driving emotional sincerity, imparting to the spectator— 
when he withdraws a little from the spell of the tragedy—the sense 
that the dramatist has been imaginatively at the mercy of his people; 
not manipulating them so much as being manipulated by them. 

If there is any one thing more than another which wearies the 
intelligent spectator of the average play, it is the almost constant 
sense of calculation — by the author, the producer, the actors, but 
especially the author. Calculation can, and does, result in great 
“successes”; but it almost never gives deep or lasting pleasure to 
the thoughtful. “Calculation” might well be blazoned over Mr. 
Belasco’s proscenium, for the average play in his theatre is an almost 
perfect illustration of what we mean. Consideration of what each 
actor can do best, or most appealingly, consideration of the time- 
limits to serious attention before a “laugh” becomes desirable to pick 
up the pace, consideration of just what sort of emotions, just what 
kind of characters and scenes, are most appealing to the public— 
these and others like them mark the drama which is conceived and 
forwarded by outer, not inner, compulsion. And, if the truth be 
told, the penalty most theatre workers pay for working in the theatre 
is the acquisition of an exaggerated idea of the value of calculation, 
which, of course, they term “technique,” a word which spreads a 
world of whitewash. 

Although Eugene O’Neill was, in a sense, born to the theatre, be- 
ing the son of James O’Neill, an honored and famous actor on our 
stage for many years, it was his good fortune, it seems to me, to 
come into the theatre as a playwright after a boyhood and young 
manhood spent in an utterly different environment, and, further, to 
come in through the introductory portals of the Provincetown 
Players’ theatre, where (and when) the only calculation was not to 
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calculate, where individuality counted far higher than conformity. 
Beyond the Horizon is, after all, strangely of a piece with the one- 
act sketches he wrote for the Provincetown Players. It is his indi- 
yidual vision written into the three-act form, with something added 
of firmer story and fuller feeling. How uncalculated it is, in the 
grosser sense, may be guessed from the fact that it is a naturalistic 
tragedy—and both naturalism and tragedy are supposedly anathema 
to our theatregoing public. Suppose for a moment the original con- 
ception of the play subjected to considerations of what managers or 
public would supposedly want and demand! What is unique, what 
is finest, in the work instantly evaporate. Is it not quite possible, 
then, that O'Neill was able to find himself as a dramatist, to feel 
his way through character sketches and episodes to character devel- 
opment and rounded drama, without sacrificing his vision, his per- 
sonal sincerity, because he had a small, free theatre to work in, where 
his individuality was applauded, fostered, it may be almost over- 
praised, rather than suppressed? At any rate, there is strong pre- 
sumptive evidence, which should cause us all to watch still more 
closely and hopefully our experimental theatres. 

A rereading of Beyond the Horizon and of O’Neill’s one-act plays 
of the sea, in the volume called The Moon of the Caribbees, brings 
home to one anew the immense value to a dramatist—to any literary 
worker, for that matter—of a first-hand knowledge of the life por- 
trayed, and of the eye-single to truth of portraiture rather than sup- 
posed “‘effects.”” The rough, tough seamen of the British tramp, who 
figure in so many of the short plays, reveal themselves in talk and 
action, rather than propel a story for the dramatist. ‘The stories 
here are insignificant, certainly bare of all complication. They are 
suspensive rather because of the grim allurement of the strange, 
rough beings caught so unexpectedly in their sordid existences, and 
because of a certain intensity of emotion which resides in all the 
writer's work. When the grim old captain in Jle orders his boat 
into the ice,—though the crew is in mutiny and his wife has gone 
mad,—driven by some mystic pride of a full catch which he cannot 
put into words, nor conquer, the brutality of the incident might 
predom’::ate with another dramatist, or we might be involved in a 
welter of explanation for a course so strange. But with O’Neill, 
we are captured, shaken, by the mystic instinct, this irrational drive 
of pride. It is charged with emotionalism, like some higher power 
suddenly felt, unseen. 

Beyond the Horizon is not without its faults. But at least it 
possesses this atmosphere of emotional intensity (just as, for in- 
stance, I'he Great Divide possessed it). Indeed, mention of Moody’s 
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play suggests what is much more than a fanciful analogy. Moody 
was a fastidious poet, a professor of English, an intellectual New 
Englander born to a far different inheritance. Yet O’Neill seems 
at present to be his legitimate successor on our stage, by virtue of 
their joint possession of that tense emotional sincerity which comes, 
and comes only, perhaps, from the roused poetic imagination. Moody 
was an older man than O'Neill when he wrote The Great Divide, 
and he was a far wiser man. He knew his Arizona roughs far less 
intimately, to be sure, than O’ Neill knows his sailor men, and missed 
thereby the sharp sting of realism; but he saw life deeper, for all 
that, saw its complexities and escapes. The character spiral of The 
Great Divide winds upward toward the light. Its assertion is the 
power and nobility of the human will. The character spiral of 
Beyond the Horizon goes neither up nor down, but inward to the 
. point of annihilation. In the particular case in point, there is a 
social weakness here, as well as a moral one (using “moral,” of 
course, in its finer sense). The degeneration on an American farm, 
from sturdy independence and moral fibre to the dire and flabby 
acceptance of fate’s buffets exemplified by the end of Beyond the 
Horizon, is never a matter of one generation, and seldom enough, 
even in its beginnings, a matter of accident—for it was an accident 
which kept Robert on the farm, as the author intended it should be, 
as his gesture at Fate. The degeneration of our Eastern farms and 
farm folk has been a gradual process, with its causes varied enough, 
but at the bottom invariably economic and social. It began when 
the railroads followed the valleys, it. continued when the railroads 
opened up the virgin, black prairie soils, and has kept steady march 
with our urban expansion. So, in the last analysis, Beyond the 
Horizon is not in a true sense naturalistic, however tragic it may be. 
Though he sees in terms of characters, though instinctively, with a 
poet’s vision, he drives for what is dramatic not by the common 
manipulation of situation, but by the creation of emotional intensity 
as his lines unfold before us, still O’Neill has some way to go before 
he can justly be ranked with Moody, or with certain English drama- 
tists who likewise have command of more intellectual background. 
But to admit this, perhaps, is but to admit his youth, and certain 
limitations of intense emotional vision in all but the greatest artists. 
Certainly as between the ordinary “problem” play or specimen of 
“the intellectual drama,” and Beyond the Horizon, we would not 
hesitate to choose the latter. It may miss the correct social impli- 
cations, but it does not miss the bitter sting of actuality so far as 
its immediate personages are concerned; it has passion and the throb 
of feeling. It has something else, too, which is rare enough in our 
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theatre—it has form. Form rare in our theatre? you ask in sur- 
prise, thinking of all the chatter about technique and all the array 
of dramas with correct exposition and almost mechanically smooth 
development. But that isn’t form, because it isn’t organic. It is 
construction. Some wise fool has said that plays are not written, 
they are built. Most of them are, to be sure. But not the fine ones. 
The fine play is neither written nor built; it is an organic growth, 
from within, and if it observes technical “laws,” that is because the 
“laws” happen to have been deduced from previous fine plays, not 
because the dramatist was bothering much about them. The fine 
play is an organic unit, as flower and plant are a unit, and when the 
last word is spoken there is nothing more to be said. The play is 
resolved as a Mozartian melody is resolved. One has only to think 
of the sense of perfect form, of finality, imparted by The Gets of 
the Mountain or Macbeth, to gather what is meant. That Beyond 
the Horizon achieves this rotundity, this self-sufficiency of form, 
seems to me also apparent. It is something that dubiously can be 
taught, for its achievement or lack of achievement depends on the 
dramatist’s possession or lack of the artistic flare. Logic and reason 
will never serve to give us the living sense of organic unity, the 
profound satisfaction of contemplating true form. By virtue of its 
gift, O’Neill seems to me the more certainly a rare artist. 

But as yet we are judging him, it must be admitted, on the 
strength of but one achievement for the larger theatre of commerce, 
a theatre in which his present rather restricted, if intense, outlook, 
and his apparent preoccupation with the grim brutality of fate over 
souls too weak-willed to resist, will not carry him very far in a 
nation as buoyant as ours. His is a double danger, then. There is 
the danger every dramatist faces, of compromising with his indi- 
vidual methods of work under the insidious and multifarious temp- 
tations of the “practical” theatre; and the danger of trying to sat- 
isfy the outlook of his audiences upon life, without first expanding 
his own outlook. No man can see the whole of life; perhaps it is 
much to have seen the fo’castle of a tramp liner. Yet, for all his 
intensity of emotional vision, his true dramatic instinct for internal 
development of his story, his artist’s sense of form, his gift for the 
enveloping atmosphere of reality, O’Neill’s work to date remains 
intellectually and spiritually thin. It is a little impoverished, like 
his farmhouse sitting-room; and a little murky, like the window 
panes. But he must go back to life, not to the theatre, for his en- 
richment. Like Emerson’s traveller in Europe, no dramatist will 
find in the theatre more than he brings to it. 
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Production and. Organization in Stanislavsky’s Playhouse 


By Otiver M. SAyYLER 


I. Production 


THERE are three phases of a theatre today which command the 
interest of those who are seeking a new technique of dramatic and 
scenic art and a new organic economic basis through which their 
experiments and their proved ideals may be assured of continuity 
and permanence. In the case of any given institution, we are eager 
to know what its theory of the theatre may be, how it carries out 
that theory in concrete action, and what is the administrative struc- 
ture under which it operates. 

In the July issue of the THEATRE ARTs MaGazIng, I considered 
in some detail the course by which the Moscow Art Theatre reached 
its theory of spiritualized realism, the influence of that theory on the 
more recent development of the modern Russian stage, and a few 
of its applications to individual plays. I propose here to show a 
little more concretely how plays are produced at the world’s first 
theatre and to append a digest of its constitution. 

The mechanical equipment of a theatre may be the result of acci- 
dent, as in America today, or of engineering ingenuity, as in most 
of the German stages, or of an intelligent attempt to provide a prac- 
tical means of carrying out a consciously conceived theory of the 
theatre as an art. Esthetic theory and practical engineering and 
architecture have not yet united to produce a playhouse without 
flaws, inasmuch as both theory and mechanism are still in process of 
growth and development. The collaboration of these two functions, 
however, has probably gone farther at the Moscow Art Theatre 
than on any other existing stage. The world’s first theatre is not 
housed in the world’s first playhouse; nor is the world’s first play- 
house, wherever it may be, the home of the world’s first theatre, 
else its fame would have outdistanced that of the stage of Stanis- 
lavsky. That stage, however, in Moscow’s Kamergersky Pereulok 
has sufficient equipment to make its theory eloquent. 

The home of the Moscow Art Theatre was not even a theatre 
originally, but a business block. Even yet, the facade is a row of 
small shops on the street level. The work of rémodelling was done 
so deftly, though, and with such good taste that the interior of the 
auditorium is one of the most satisfying I have ever seen, with 
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Fuchs’ Kunstler in Munich and Van de Velde’s Werkbund Theatre 
in Cologne its only dangerous rivals. Half as long again as it is 
wide, with parallel side walls and two balconies, it affords a direct 
view of the stage from every seat. The stage is even more ad- 
mirable in its proportions, although not so ample as the newer Ger- 
man stages. I may seem hopelessly negligent when I confess that 
I did not obtain the exact measurements of stage and proscenium, 
etc., but somehow there were so many more intriguing and thrilling 
quests in the theatre’s repertory and its company that I forgot the 
uses of a foot rule. Roughly, however, it is at least twice the depth 
of the stage of the average New York theatre seating a thousand 
or less. It has a turn table—for use and not for purposes of adver- 
tisement. It has adequate space at both sides of the proscenium 
opening whereby it can set outdoor scenes with the aid of a cyclo- 
rama which all but equal the effects obtainable with the German 
kuppelhorizont. The floor of the stage is arranged sectionally on 
elevators so that, among other possibilities, the impression of a hill- 
top sloping away from the spectator’s foreground is attainable at 
will. 

Perhaps the most eloquent use of the stage’s depth which I saw 
in the entire repertory was in the setting for the Land of Memory 
in The Blue Bird. A sense of aloofness, of the visible and yet in- 
tangible, is the keynote which Stanislavsky desired to strike. The 
little fence in front of the cottage of grandfather and grandmother 
Tyl is therefore set at least twenty-five feet back of the proscenium, 
and yet there is plenty of space remaining for the action of the scene 
and the cottage still farther distant. By an ingenious arrangement 
of black curtains and strict control of the lighting, the intervening 
space is bridged by the eye without the attention being arrested on 
the way back. The same production reveals striking use of ‘the 
sectional elevators, too, for in the Kingdom of the Future, between 
the foreground and the extreme background, the level dips into a 
kind of uncertain, before-dawn area which indicates most simply but 
most effectively the symbolic idea of spirits on the threshold of life. 

It is in the use of the proscenium, however, that the Moscow Art 
Theatre displays its greatest virtuosity in achieving the verisimilitude 
of a scene it wishes to represent. In the first place, a scene is in- 
variably depicted in the same proportions which it holds in life. For 
a cottage or an alcove, the stage is dwarfed by a false proscenium 
to the actual size of a cottage room. For a ball-room scene, the 
entire proscenium width is utilized. Sometimes, as in the scene in 
a rambling old outbuilding on a Russian estate in Turgenieff’s 4 
Month in the Country, the eye can detect no conclusion to either 
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end of the setting; the interior runs off out of sight at both ends 
and the imagination supplies the invisible reaches of the enclosure, 

The proscenium at the Art Theatre is as plastic as the range of 
plays in the theatre’s repertory. I remember with particular pleas- 
ure the sense of excitement and surprise and then satisfaction with 
which I looked on the last act setting for In the Claws of Life by 
the Norwegian playwright Knud Hamsun. The action calls for a 
circular hallway with a stairway rising up on a spiral out of sight 
to the floors above. For this scene, therefore, the Art Theatre 
brings the proscenium sides inwards until only about a third of the 
stage width is used. At the same time, almost the full height of 
the proscenium opening is used, and the result is a sense of the tow- 
ering and the lofty which I have never before seen in the theatre. 
Imagine what might be done in this way with plays of ancient or 
medieval setting where the awe of height is a potent factor in the 
play’s motivation. 

Perhaps an even more unexpected use of the proscenium in a 
plastic way is that which helps to indicate the setting by masking 
off a portion of the proscenium opening. Adolphe Appia has sug- 
gested this expedient in the theatre in his designs for the third act 
of Tristan and Isolde at the end of his volume, “Die Musik und die 
Inscenierung.” ‘The most vivid uses to which the Moscow Art 
Theatre puts it are probably in Gogol’s The Inspector General and 
in Andreiefft’s Anathema. In the former play, Hlestakoff is dis- 
closed in the second act in a miserable attic in a provincial Russian 
inn. The proportions of the scene are dwarfed, of course, to give 
the impression of the cramped quarters, but Stanislavsky has gone 
a step farther. An attic room has a sloping roof. Well, a ceiling 
sloping away from the audience gives only a faint sense of oppres- 
sion. Instead, therefore, the slant is placed at the spectator’s left 
and the proscenium curtain is draped over this slant just as over an 
odd-shaped picture frame, with the result desired. Likewise, the 
impression of sloping ground is all but lost when the stage floor 
rises away from the audience. In the last act of Anathema, there- 
fore, where Leiser is brought to bay at the shore of the sea, the 
effect of rising ground is gained by bringing the stage level up to- 
ward the left, with the proscenium masking off the lower left hand 
corner just as if a knife had cut across this particular section of a 
larger scene. 

In all these instances of stage setting as well as in simpler but 
even more ponderous scenes, the Art Theatre has the advantage of 
being able to forget the curse of the American scene designer and 
builder—the baggage car. With the exception of an occasional trip 
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to Petrograd, prepared carefully long in advance, the Art Theatre 
has seldom ventured out of its own home. Settings are intended 
primarily for its own stage and its own warehouses, and the con- 
struction can be much more substantial and realistic than with us. 

The question of the way plays are produced at the Moscow Art 
Theatre would not be completely answered without a word about 
their rehearsals. One of the most effective and practical means 
toward their attainment of a spiritualized realism in their represen- 
tation of life lies in the thorough way in which they prepare their 
productions before they are disclosed. The story of their endless 
patience has become one of the traditions whereby the theatre is 
known outside Russia. A year and sometimes two are required be- 
fore a play is deemed ready for public performance. No date is set 
long in advance for that performance; producer and actors simply 
go ahead with their work, and when they are ready—really ready— 
they lift their curtain. Another side to this tradition which is not 
so well known is the painstaking care with which plays already pro- 
duced are kept at keen edge. The repertory system as applied at the 
Art Theatre and throughout Russia requires that no play be pre- 
sented at two successive performances. That means, of course, that 
a number of roles—sometimes four or five or six in a fortnight— 
must be kept in the player’s memory. ‘To prevent that memory from 
slipping even to the slightest degree and thereby ruining the illusion 
of realism, there is hardly an hour in the day when some part of the 
theatre does not shelter a rehearsal of a scene or an act of a play 
which may have been presented hundreds of times. Often in the 
afternoon or even in the morning, when I have entered through the 
offices and passed across the foyer to see someone on the floors above, 
I have heard the hum of voices in subdued tones rising above a 
screened portion of the lobby in the process of reassuring the mem- 
ory for the evening’s performance. 

The question of production at the Art Theatre is not complete, 
either, without a further word on their practice of the repertory sys- 
tem. By that system, the theatre has lived twenty years with an 
average of three new productions a year during that time. The 
earlier seasons in the theatre’s history show a larger number of new 
plays, but it must be remembered that the rigors of war and rev- 
olution since 1914 have made it difficult to prepare new productions 
for the stage in Moscow and Petrograd. Each year, too, several old 
plays performed first in previous seasons are brought out of storage 
and polished bright with almost as much care as a new production 
would require. In this way, any single season may afford an oppor- 
tunity to see as many as a dozen or fifteen plays on Stanislavsky’s 
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stage, and any fortnight may disclose as high as half a dozen. ‘Not 
the least of the many and oft-recited advantages of repertory is the 


way a play of 


reat merit may remain in the theatre’s programs and 
£ y 4 


finally attain a record as long as if it had been forced to an early 


death in a long run. I know of no better way to illustrate this 
point than to repeat a typical announcement of the Art Theatre covy- 
ering nine days’ time. The number in parentheses after the title of 
the play indicates the performances it has received on the Art The- 


atre’s stage. 


Program of the Repertory of Plays from December 15 to 23, 1917 


December 15, 
December 16, 
December 17, 
December 17, 
December 18, 
December 19, 
December 20, 
December 21, 
December 22, 
December 23, 


After all, though, the most potent single influence in making pro- 
ductions at the Moscow Art Theatre what they are is the human 
factor. To Constantin Stanislavsky, artist, actor, and regisseur, and 
to Nyemirovitch-Dantchenko, connoisseur and financier, the theatre 
owes its preeminence. By the contagious influence of their person- 
ality and their imagination, they have shaped and inspired the work 


of the group 


their foresight they have devised organic assurances that their in- 
fluence will be perpetuated after they have departed. 

The domination of Stanislavsky’s personality is vividly revealed 
by an examination into the course of The Blue Bird from Maeter- 
linck’s manuscript to the first public performance. Fully a year 
before there was any thought of having the production ready for the 
stage, Stanislavsky called together the entire company—players, art- ’ 
ists, mechanics, and business staff. In an exquisitely simple address, 
which readers of THEATRE ARTS may be interested to see some time 
in its entirety, he outlined the task before them, dwelling on the 
difficulties they would encounter in sensing for themselves the child 


psychology of 


play was then read—once and several times, so that its mood and 
texture might slowly and surely penetrate through the entire 


group. 
In the case 


evening, Dostoievsky’s The Village Stepantchikovo (20). 
evening, Hamsun’s In the Claws of Life (84). 

matinee, Saltuikoff-Shchedrin’s The Death of Pazuhin (54). 
evening, Hamsun’s At the Tsar's Door (71). 

evening, Turgenieffs A Month in the Country (116). 

evening, Dostoievsky’s The Village Stepantchikovo (21). 
evening, Tchehoff’s The Three Sisters (239). 

evening, Gorky’s The Lower Depths (226). 

evening, Dostoievsky’s The Village Stepantchikovo (22). 
evening, Hamsun’s In the Claws of Life (85). 


of artists and players gathered round them, and by 


the play and in reconstructing it on the stage. The 


of The Blue Bird, Stanislavsky himself was the pro- 
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ducer, the regisseur. He does not always hold this commanding 
position, for the Council, of which he has always been president or 
chairman, has entrusted many of the plays to other hands. To Stan- 
islavsky, however, the Tchehoff plays always went, as well as most 
of the more important productions. Under him, as producer or re- 
gisseur, therefore, the work went forward. With the assistance of 
the Council, the leading roles were assigned for study and exper- 
iment. Under the theatre’s leisurely method, mistakes in casting 
could easily be corrected. The size of the company, numbering up- 
wards of 150, enabled Stanislavsky to cast more than one for many 
of the roles, with the spirit of competition resulting and an oppor- 
tunity to ease the burden on the individual by permitting him to 
trade off for certain performances. 

In the matter of scenery and costumes, the work progressed with 
much the same leisure as with the interpretation of the lines. Stanis- 
lavsky himself conceived most of the designs and worked them out 
in detail with Yegoroff, one of the theatre’s scenic artists. Still an- 
other member of the staff, with a connection which permitted him 
to do other work at will, was the late composer Ilya Sats, and to 
him the producer entrusted the task of writing music in keeping with 
the spirit of the play as understood after the long conferences of the 
company with Stanislavsky. ‘Throughout these days of preparation, 
the business staff kept in intimate contact with the problems as they 
arose, devising means of solving them but never thrusting an alien 
hand into the situation to throw the artistic side of the work off 
its path. 

The outcome of all this painstaking care, of course, was a per- 
formance of the Maeterlinck féerie which has not been equalled in 
any country in the world, not even in the playwright’s own tongue. 
It was honest because every stroke of the work devoted to it was 
honest; it was a unity because the imagination of one man, one 
supreme artist, was dominant. 

To make sure that their particular contributions to the Art The- 
atre’s success will not be lost to the coming generation and that their 
influence may be perpetuated as much as personality can ever be kept 
alive after it has passed from the living scene, Stanislavsky has cre- 
ated the Studio Theatres of the Art Theatre and Nyemirovitch- 
Dantchenko has molded the corporate structure by which the theatre 
operates. There is not space here to describe in detail the functions 
and the aspects of the Studios. Through them, however, the Art 
Theatre is building for the future of the Russian stage. Through 
them, Stanislavsky intends that the stage he has inspired shall en- 
dure. In these later years, most of his affection and much of his 
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time has been devoted to the beginning players, young and old, who 
throng the Second Studio, and to the more experienced group com- 
prising the First Studio. Each Studio is a theatre in itself, with 
complete artistic and mechanical and business staff, where every 
branch of the art of the theatre may be learned at first hand by 
experiment and under the encouraging eye of the master. 

The perpetuation of the substantial business basis of the Art The- 
atre in recent years has been largely the work of Nyemirovitch- 
Dantchenko, who has always been chairman of the Direction just 
as Stanislavsky has been chairman of the Council. It is a subject 
which deserves consideration all to itself. 


II. Organization 


As one of the few theatres in the world which has attained high 
ideals without state subvention and with a minimum of private assis- 
tance, the Moscow Art Theatre presents an illuminating study in 
the mechanism of theatre organization and management. The early 
history of the world’s first theatre is not particularly significant ex- 
cept in its record of purposes clearly comprehended and doggedly 
cherished. Stanislavsky, actor and producer, and Nyemirovitch- 
Dantchenko, connoisseur and business man, stood by each other as 
have few collaborators in the quest of the new theatre. They had 
to face and overcome much the same difficulties and obstacles which 
have proved the undoing of less determined crusaders, and their ex- 
ample in the light of the success which finally crowned their efforts 
puts to shame those whose will to achieve is less impassioned. 

Far more significant than the romantic recital of these early strug- 
gles, more illuminating for those who are seeking to build firmly the 
foundations of our own new theatre, is the structural basis which 
after nearly two decades of experiment was adopted by the Art The- 
tre in the autumn of 1917. Herein is embodied the best judgment 
resulting from years of trial. Many of the organic phases of the 
constitution and by-laws filed in the Moscow Circuit Court Sep- 
tember 15, 1917, had been operative for years. They were simply 
gathered here for the first time in a well-molded, carefully-balanced 
unity—a frank confession of the formula of the foremost theatre of 
our time. 

An examination of this constitution reveals the fact that a theatre 
can be operated on much the same administrative lines as any other 
kind of legitimate cooperative institution. In order to bring out this 
fact and not to satisfy someone’s hope that a strange panacea for the 
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ills of the theatre has been found, I shall quote rather freely from 
this document. 


STATUTES OF THE COOPERATIVE SOCIETY OF 
“THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE” 


I. The Object, the Rights, the Duties and the Responsibility of the Society 

{1. The Cooperative Society under the general name of The Moscow Art 
Theatre is formed for the purpose of continuing and developing through its 
members the activities of the Moscow Art Theatre, founded by C. S. Alexeieff 
(Stanislavsky), and V. I. Nyemirovitch-Dantchenko, and the organization of 
all kinds of undertakings and institutions likely to aid the material and spir- 
itual prosperity of its members and the success of the theatre. In conformity 
with the object of the institution, the Society considers within its scope the 
opening and the upkeep in its name of theatres, permanent and temporary 
halls for the organization of dramatic and other performances, art studios, 
schools, courses, museums, etc. In a note, the organizers of the Society are 
named, eighteen in number. 

{2. For the realization of the objects indicated in 1, the Society may by all 
legal means acquire and dispose of property, including real estate, conclude 
contracts, take upou itself obligations, sue and answer suits in court, accept 
donations, inherit by will, and, in particular, open theatres, branches, offices 
and agencies, create loan, savings and pension funds and asylums for the 
members of the Society and servants of the theatre or other of its institutions. 

43. The Society shall not become operative until 20 members have entered 
it, every one of whom has paid fully for not less than one share. 

94 describes the seal. 

(5. The Society is liable to the full extent of its property and capital for 
the obligations it assumes. The members of the Society are liable to the 
extent of double the value of their shares for its obligations, but not beyond 
that amount. The members who join the Society assume responsibility for 
those obligations of the Society which were incurred prior to their entrance 
into it. 


II. The Composition of the Society; the Rights and Obligations 
of its Members 

6. Members of the Society may be persons of both sexes not younger than 
21, also legal persons (organizations). Legal persons exercise their rights 
through power of attorney, one for each member. 

{7. In the beginning, the Society is composed of charter members and others 
invited by them. Further election to membership is made by ithe General 
Meeting on the proposal of the Direction. 

18. A member on entering the Society pays: (a) the initiation fee of 500 
rubles, and (b) his share of stock. The amount of one share is fixed at 
4000 rubles for those who are actively working in the theatre and at 8000 
rubles for those who do not take part directly with their personal services. 
Stock payments may be made in such instalments as are approved by the 
General Meeting, but only by members who enter the Society according to 
13; in addition, the rights pertaining to the owning of shares, including the 
right to vote in the General Meeting, may, with the approval of the General 
Meeting, be given to the member before he has fully paid up his shares. The 
dividends, however, that may accrue to the share shall not be paid but shall 
be considered as part of his stock payments until the share is fully paid up. 
The amount of the first payment may be increased by the Genera! Meeting. 
The entrance fee is not to be returned if a member leaves the Society for 
any reason whatsoever. 

19. The number of shares which each member may own is determined by 
the General Meeting. Shares are not transferable. 
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710 specifies the means by which the member keeps his account with the 
Society. 

{i1. When members of the Society wish to resign, they are obliged to de- 
clare their intention in writing to the Direction not less than three months 
before the end of the fiscal year. In case members of the Society working 
in the theatre cease their activities due to illness or to other causes beyond 
their control, they are dropped from the membership roll with a notice from 
the Society three months before the end of the fiscal year. 

12 deals with infractions of the statutes and the course to be pursued in 
excluding a guilty member. 

13. The date of retirement of a member of the Society is considered the 
last day in the fiscal year if said member has declared his intention to resign 
or was notified of his retirement (11), or if he was dropped by the General 
Meeting not less than three months before the end of the year; otherwise, 
the date of his retirement is considered as the end of the following’ fiscal year. 

q714, 15, 16, 17 and 18 specify the rights and obligations of retired mem- 
bers and of the successors in interest of deceased members. {17 regulates the 
readmission of retired members. 


III. Resources of the Society 


19. The resources of the Society consist of the following capital sums: 
the foundation capital, the working capital, and the reserve. 

20. The foundation capital consists of the entrance dues and deductions 
from the dividends in the amount established by the General Meeting, dona- 
tions and other accidental receipts and loans. The foundation capital is as- 
signed to the acquisition of real estate and fixtures; besides, on the decision 
of the General Meeting, it may be transferred to the working capital of the 
Society. : 

21. The working capital consists of the instalments on the payments for 
shares, and is assigned to current expenses for the business of the Society 
upon the decision of the General Meeting. To cover current expenses and 
other needs, loans may be made if confirmed by the General Meeting. The 
total sum of the liabilities of the Society not covered by mortgage on real 
estate must not exceed double the amount of the sum of the share payments 
of members of the Society. 

22. The reserve capital is assigned to the recouping of losses which may 
have been due to the operations of the Society and which cannot be compen- 
sated by the income. It consists of: (a) the annual deductions from the 
profits of the operation of the Society to the amount of not less than 20 per 
cent. of the net profit; (b) the interest on the capital sums; and (c) acci- 
dental receipts. Payments into the reserve capital are obligatory for the So- 
ciety up to the time it equals the sum of the share payments of the partici- 
pants in the Society. Thereafter, the obligatory payments cease, but are re- 
newed in case part of the reserve capital be expended. ~The use of the 
reserve capital rests with the decision of the General Meeting. 

23 deals with the formation of special funds. 


IV. The Administration of the Business of the Society 


24. The business of the Society is administered by: (a) the General Meet- 
ing; (b) the Council; (c) the Direction. 


(A) THE GENERAL MEETING 


25. General Meetings are regular and extraordinary. Regular meetings are 
called by the Direction annually: (1) not later than the month of October 
for the consideration and confirmation of the report and balance sheet for the 
year past, of the estimates of the expenses for the current year, and of ‘the 
distribution of profits for the year ended; (2) not later than the month of 
January for the election of members to the Council, the Direction, and the 
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Auditing Committee, and for the consideration and confirmation of the plan 
of action for the coming year. * * * : ; ; 

$26 provides for the calling of extraordinary General Meetings by the Di- 
rection, on demand of the Council or of one fifth of the members. 

(27. The General Meeting decides according to these statutes all questions 
concerning the business of the Society. The following matters are within the 
express jurisdiction of the General Meeting: (a) election of members to the 
Council, Direction, and Auditing Committee; (b) determination of the aims 
and the extent of the business of the Society; (c) consideration and affirma- 
tion of the financial reports and estimates and the distribution of profits and 
losses; (d) approval of instructions for the management; (¢) acquisition of 
real estate for the Society and disposition of mortgages on property belonging 
to the Society; (f) making loans; (g) expenditure of the reserve capital; 
(h) increase of the amount of the initial dues or the membership shares; 
(i) admission and exclusion of members and removal of elected officers be- 
fore the end of their term of service; (j) changing and supplementing of 
the statutes; (k) disbanding of the Society and liquidation of its business. 
In case of extending operations and acquisition of real estate, the General 
Meeting considers how the expenses incurred shall be defrayed. * * * 

{28 fixes the method of announcing the General Meeting, specifies that a 
majority vote binds all members, present or absent, limits each member to 
one vote, and provides for an advisory voice but no vote for guests invited 
by the Direction or the Council. 

{29 regulates the manner of voting at General Meetings: a quorum con- 
sists of a third of the members except for decisions indicated in {27 where 
a quorum consists of one half of the members; a majority vote is sufficient 
except for matters indicated in letters (e) to (k) in 927 where a two-thirds 
yote is required; elections and removal of members and officers must be by 
secret ballot. 

§30 provides for the calling of a second General Meeting if through lack of 
a quorum or a decisive vote the first Meeting leaves unfinished business. 

{31 prohibits transfer of votes. 

{32 provides the channels through which matters may be brought before the 
General Meeting. {33 provides for officers at the General Meeting, and {34 
for certification of the minutes. 


(B) THE COUNCIL 


"35. The Council of the Society consists of not less than five and not more 
than nine members elected at the General Meeting from the members of the 
Society for the term of one year. The place of residence of the Council is 
in Moscow. A note prohibits the presence of subjects of powers warring with 
Russia among the officers or the members of the Society or their employment 
in any capacity by the Society. 

136. To replace members of the Council who have left before the end of 
the term for which they were elected or who have been incapacitated tem- 
porarily, not more than three substitutes are chosen by the General Meeting. 

137 The substitutes agree among themselves on the order in which they 
shall serve on the Council; in case of disagreement, the choice rests with the 
Council. The substitute replaces the retired member of the Council up to 
the end of the term for which the retired member was elected but no longer 
than the term for which the substitute himself was elected. During the time 
they fulfil their obligations as members of the Council, substitutes enjoy all 
the rights and privileges of the members of the Council. 

138 specifies the officers of the Council. 

139. The Council is called on the invitation of the chairman. In his ab- 
sence, the vice-chairman issues the call as the need arises, but in all cases 
not less than four times a year, in January, March, September, and November. 
A quorum consists of three members including either the chairman or the 
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vice-chairman. * * * In cases which admit no postponement, the Council 
meets on invitation of the chairman of the Direction. 

140 specifies a majority vote in the Council, provides for reference to the 
General Meeting of subjects outside its jurisdiction or matters on which the 
Council and the Direction have disagreed, and releases a member of the Coun- 
cil from responsibility for decisions in which he does not concur if his dis- 
agreement be recorded in the minutes. 

41. The Council directs the entire activity of the Society and oversees the 
correct fulfilment by the Direction of the plan of activity for the ensuing 
year which has been confirmed annually by the General Meeting. In par- 
ticular, among the duties of the Council are: (a) the framing of an annual 
plan of artistic activity and an annual repertory; (b) the selection of artists 
and the distribution of the most important roles; (c) the determination of 
the character, time, and order of the productions; (d) the rules and regula- 
tions for the company and the theatre, etc.;(e) the supervision of all the 
economic matters of the Society. Jn addition, it is the duty of the Council 
to represent the Society in all matters with the exception of administrative 
economic questions, which belong to the field of the Direction. 

42. The Council has the right to decide on questions that are outside the 
domain of the Direction and admit of no postponement; it submits its action 
for consideration and confirmation at the next General Meeting. 

43 specifies the relation of the Council to the General Meeting and deter- 
mines the responsibility of its members. 

44. Members of the Direction and also other members of the Society are 
admitted to the meetings of the Council but without the right of a decisive 
vote. 


(Cc) THE DIRECTION 

145. The detailed management of the business of the Society belongs to the 
Direction, consisting of not less than three and not more than five members 
elected at the General Meeting from the members of the Society for the term 
of one year. The place of residence of the Direction is in Moscow. 

146. To replace any of the members of the Direction during absence or 
sickness and also in case of death or resignation from the Society before the 
completion of the term of office, not more than two substitutes are elected 
at the General Meeting. 

147 outlines the rights and duties of substitutes for the Direction after the 
manner of {37. 

#48 provides for officers for the Direction. 

49. The members of the Direction may receive for their labor in managing 
the affairs of the Society a definite salary as well as a percentage of the 
profits of the Society. The extent and manner of computing this salary is 
determined by the General Meeting. 

50. The Direction manages all the business and funds of the Society. Its 
duties in particular are: (a) keeping the membership lists of the Society and 
the payments on shares of separate members with an indication of the extent 
of their responsibility towards the liabilities of the Society; (b) the framing 
of an annual administrative economic plan of the theatre and the current 
repertory; (c) the receiving and disbursing of money, the buying and selling 
of interest-bearing securities, the keeping of funds and all kinds of property 
of the Society; (d) the keeping of the accounts and books of the Society, 
the giving account of transactions in regard to property and administrative 
affairs of the Society, the selection and employment of persons in the business 
affairs of the Society and their dismissal; (e) the making up of a financial 
report, estimate and balance sheet; (f) the organization of- various undertak- 
ings of the Society and their management according to the decisions of the 
General Meeting; (g) the entering and answering of law suits through an 
attorney; (h) the renting of lodgings, warehouses, and other premises nec- 
essary for the operation of the Society; (i) the insuring of the property of 
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Society; (j) the receipt for payment and the issuing of notes and var- 
ad shliguions within the limits confirmed by the General Meeting; (k) the 
making of agreements and contracts; (1) the giving of powers of attorney 

rding matters of the Society; (m) the execution at the authorization of 
the General Meeting of lawful acts for acquisition and sale of real estate ; 
(n) the calling of the members of the Society to the General Meeting and 
generally the management of all the administrative economic business of the 
Society. * * * In case of disagreement between the Direction and the Coun- 
cil, the question is carried over to the General Meeting. 

51. The Direction makes expenditures according to the estimates annually 
confirmed at the General Meeting. The General Meeting determines what 
additional sum the Direction may spend above the estimated sum in cases 
admitting of no delay. Every such expenditure must be presented for the 
consideration of the next General Meeting. 

q752, 53, and 54 deal with the technical details of the legal appearance of 
the Direction and its members and matters as to powers of attorney accord- 
ing to the Russian civil code. 

§55. The Direction meets as the need arises but in any case not less than 
once a week on dates fixed by the decision of the Direction. * * * 

(156, 57, and 58 regulate voting in the Direction, provide for responsibility 
for damages to the Society due to errors of the Direction, and stipulate that 
complaints against it be brought before the General Meeting. 


V. Financial Statement of the Affairs of the Society; the 
Distribution and Disbursement of the Profits 

"59. The fiscal year of the Society is reckoned from June 29 to June 28 
of the next year inclusive. Each year, not less than two weeks before the 
General Meeting, the Direction makes out a report and balance sheet which 
is sent to the Council; the latter presents it to the General Meeting with 
its own conclusions. A note provides for the opening of the books and for 
the supplying of copies of the report and balance sheet to members of thie 
Society. 

60. The report must contain in detail the following items: (a) the change 
in the number of memberships and the general sum for which the Society is 
responsible; (b) the condition of the funds of the Society; (c) the general 
income and expenditure for the time for which the report is made out; (d) the 
account of expenses for salaries to servants of the Society and other expenses 
in management; (e) the account of the productive property of the Society; 
(f) the account of the debts of the Society to others and others to the So- 
ciety; (g) the account of the income and losses and the report of the net 
profit and the approximate division of it. 

{61 provides for the auditing of these reports by the Auditing Committee, 
consisting of three members elected by the General Meeting, none of whom 
are members of the Council or the Direction or otherwise concerned with 
directing the business of the Society. 

762. After the acceptance of the report by the General Meeting, the follow- 
ing deductions are made from the annual net profit, that is, from the sum 
which remains after all expenses and losses are covered: (a) not less than 
20 per cent. into the reserve fund for the purpose of bringing it up to the 
sum indicated in {22 of these statutes and then in the proportion decided 
by the General Meeting; (b) into the foundation capital, as much as is 
decided by the General Meeting. The part of the profit left over is distrib- 
uted as dividend on the shares, but the amount of the dividend should not 
exceed 6 per cent. From the surplus, payments for other purposes can be 
made in proportions decided by the General Meeting, in particular for the 
creation of special funds and for the compensation of the Direction, also in 
general for the compensation of individuals who have given service to the 
Society. If part of the net profit still remains, it is distributed as compensa- 
tion in addition to the salaries of the members of the Society who by personal 
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labor take part in the activities of the theatre in proportion to the number of 
shares belonging to each of them. 

163. If after the settling of the accounts a loss should be shown, this loss 
is made up from the reserve fund, and if the latter is insufficient, from the 
shares of the members (the working capital); in this case, if anyone does 
not own a full share, he must pay in proportion and within a time determined 


by the General Meeting. i 
Section VI, {]64-67, is concerned with the process to be followed in case 
of a possible dissolution of the Society and liquidation of its affairs. 


Just how much of this constitution is able to function under the 
Soviet civil code today is difficult to determine. Through the first 
six months of the Bolshevik regime, while I was in Moscow—in 
other words, through the first complete theatrical season after its 
adoption—this document provided the basis of operation for the 
theatre. The State theatres in- Moscow and Petrograd were some- 
what affected by their intimate connection with the government, 
although the subsidy was continued in each case just as before the 
revolution. Other houses were requisitioned and taken over by the 
Soviets to be operated under their supervision. The Moscow Art 
Theatre, however, held such a place in public affection and the work 
it has always done is so clearly in line with the aims of the Kom- 
missariat of Public Instruction and Fine Arts under which the 
theatres are controlled today, that it was permitted to go its way 
unmolested. Certain of the financial clauses of the constitution, 
however, may well have had to be altered by this time in compli- 
ance with Soviet administrative regulations, but even that has not 
been established by the meagre news that filters through to the out- 
side world. 

The chief value of the constitution and the mode of organization 
of the Moscow Art Theatre, however, insofar as it may serve as an 
‘xample for similarly-minded institutions elsewhere, can not be af- 
fected by any changes, however drastic, which recent months may 
have brought about. It was adopted after long years of patient ex- 
eriment to function under an economic structure similar to that 
which still persists in America and in western Europe. Its pattern 
might well be followed as a model by the groups which are seeking 
to build a sound and enduring basis for the new theatre in this 
country. 

Only those, perhaps, who have had bitter experience in trying to 
formulate a sound business basis far the new theatre will be able to 
see at a glance the full significance of the structure devised by Nye- 
mirovitch-Dantchenko and his assistants on the Direction. The doc- 
ument is so simple and so similar to the structure behind all legitimate 
business and other corporate enterprises that it may disappoint those 








Across the front of the building in Kamergersky 
Pereulok, over a row of tiny street shops, and 
directly in the rear of the auditorium, the foyer 
of the world’s first theatre extends its inviting 
area to the playgoer for the promenade between 
acts. Scarcely one in ten of the spectators at a 
Russian theatre remains in his seat during the 
intermissions, but the foreign visitor is tempted 
from the half mile constitutional, which keeps the 
Russian business man awake throughout the per- 
formance, to an inspection of the panelled pano- 
rama of portraiture around the walls. The upper 
row is a pictorial roster of the great playwrights 
of every country, the lower the photographs of 
productions in the past history of the theatre. It 
is from the latter that most of the illustrations for 
this series were taken. (Photograph by Oliver M 
Sayler. ) 

















A corner of the old Kremlin Palace, setting for 
the fifth act of Count Alexei Tolstoy’s historical 
tragedy, Tsar Ff yodor Ivanovitch, is presented at 
the Moscow Art Theatre. Alexei, cousin of Lyoff 
Tolstoy, was born in 1817 and died in 1875, leav- 
ing his best dramatic work in the form of a 
trilogy The Death of Ivan the Terrible, 1866; 
Tsar Fyodor, 1868; and Tsar Boris, 1870. Tsay 
Fyodor was the opening production of the first 
season of the Art Theatre in 1898. The Death of 
Ivan the Terrible began its second season In 
stead of reviving the third number of the trilogy, 
the Art Theatre has used the earlier dramatic ver- 
sion of Pushkin’s Boris Godunoff, which served 
Musorgsky for his opera (Photograph by Fisher 
Moscow ) 





Avid for devices whereby the illusion of reality 
can be attained on the stage, the Moscow Art 
Theatre treats its proscenium and its curtains 
with extreme flexibility. In this, the second act 
setting for Gogol’s masterly comedy, The Inspector 
General, the impression of the attic of a Russian 
inn is heightened by a mere box of a room with 
slanting ceiling and the curtain hugging the an- 
gular line of the setting’s frame. Russian inns 
in out-of-the-way places are little better today 
than they were a hundred years ago and so this 
scene is strikingly contemporary. (Photograph by 
Fisher, Moscow. ) 
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For the romantic tragedy of Pushkin, the Moscow 
Art Theatre struck a note sharply at variance 
with the repression of its modern realistic pro- 
ductions and entrusted the scenic settings to Alex- 
ander Benois, best known in this country for his 
designs for several of the ballets in the Diagileff 
repertory. The first scene of The Stone Guest, 
shown above, is instinct with Spanish passion, and 
sets the key of the interpretation. It is laid in a 
graveyard near Madrid. A single stone shaft sur- 
mounted by a cross rises in the foreground. Mid- 
way back, great overpowering cypress trees shut 
the Spanish moon from the nearer scene, permit- 
ting it to shine brightly on the sleeping church 
behind 
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On the same program with Pushkin’s The Stone 
Guest appears the same writer's brief tragedy, The 
Festival in the Time of the Plague, adapted from 
the English original of Christopher North. Lon- 
don in the days of the Black Death is the setting 
and the action proceeds in a courtyard off a high- 
way. A red brick building stands aslant at the 
right, connecting in the centre at the back by 
means of a flying buttress with a grey stone build- 
ing which brings the picture forward again at the 
left. For both of the Pushkin plays, Benois has 
designed an enclosing proscenium of draperies in 
maroon, dull blue, and old gold, linking the two 
by a subconscious color flavor. 














To the English-speaking world, Ivan Turgenieff 
is known wholly as a novelist, but in Russia he 
has the added reputation of dramatist. Chief of 
his plays in the repertory of the Moscow Art The- 
atre is A Month in the Country, a somewhat sober 
comedy in five acts, first placed in the repertory 
by Stanislavsky in the season of 1909-10. In it 
as in much of his writing, Turgenieff is autobio- 
graphical, telling the story of his own disappointed 
romance as a youth in his early twenties before 
he left Russia to live abroad. The fourth act set- 
ting shown above gives a hint of the size and 
elaboration of the outbuildings on Russian estates 
The extreme length of this interior is suggested 
by the interesting device of running the scene off 
both to right and left without enclosing walls 
(Phe tograph by Fisher, Moscow 





The upstart ambition which characterized much 
of the merchant class in Moscow and Petrograd 
in the middle of the Nineteenth Century found a 
satirist in Ostrovsky just as the same qualities in 
English life fell prey to the pen of Thackeray 
The play, Enough Stupidity in Every Wise Man, 
deriving its title from a Russian proverb, “Na 
Vsyakavo Mudretsa Dovolno Prostotui,” tells of 
the efforts of Yegor Dmitritch Glumoff to mak« 
a rich marriage Through one acquaintance hs 
forces his way to another until he has almost at 
tained his object in the person of Sophia Turu 
sina. At this point, however, the wife of one of 
his early friends whom he had previously courted 
sends his diary to the new object of his courtship, 
his plans are uncovered and the match falls 
through. The setting above is for the third act 
of the play (Photograph by Fisher Moscow 
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The Land of Memory in The Blue Bird as the 
Moscow Art Theatre visualizes it. The Russian 
production of the Maeterlinck play was the first 
in the world, antedating the first French perfor- 
mance by two seasons. Simple but original de- 
vices are used in this scene as in all the rest to 
gain the desired mood and atmosphere. The im- 
pression of the past is vividly achieved by the 
down-curving lines of the background converging 
in the cottage which is set twenty-five feet back 
from the proscenium with unobtrusive curtains 
leading the eye to its aloof half-reality 











As a page out of its doctrine of representation 
ind realistic illusion, the Moscow Art Theatr 
makes flexible use of its proscenium, adapting 
both width and height to the nature of each par- 
ticular setting. Here, in the fourth act of Knud 
Hamsun’s In the Claws of Life, an unusually nar- 
row stage is combined with an equally unusual 
height to give the effect of a tower-like hall and 
staircase. The Art Theatre is enabled to use its 
proscenium thus because its auditorium is littk 
wider than the proscenium and every seat com- 
mands a perfect view of the stage even when its 
irea is greatly diminished. (Photograph by Fish- 
er, Moscow. ) 
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who expected a short cut to an effective financial basis for the new 
theatre. A careful reading between the lines, though, will disclose 
one extremely important fact—a fact which gives an otherwise pro- 
saic legal paper an imaginative touch. That fact is that the position 
of the General Meeting—the democratic gathering of all the forces 
and personalities within the theatre—and also the place of the Coun- 
cil, the active agent of the larger body, has been safeguarded at every 
turn. To this end, the functions of the Direction, which in most 
theatres would dominate the entire activity of the institution, have 
been strictly limited to the business side of the theatre’s life. 
There can be no more significant message from the world’s first 
theatre to the new theatre of America than this insistence on the 
complete separation of the creative and the administrative functions 
of the theatre and the subordination of the latter to the former as 
its obedient servant—no more significant message unless we can profit 
equally from the realization that an adequate business structure is 
absolutely essential to the success of the theatre as an art. 





Sea Gull device used as decorative motive 
throughout the Moscow Art Theatre. 











The Portrait of Tiero 
A Drama in One A& 
By Zor AKINS 


Characters: 


SicoLio, the Count of Urbino. 

CLEOFANTE, his wife. 

SETONI, his cousin. 

FRANCESCA DI GENOVA, a cousin to Cleofante. 

-‘Trero pit LANNoy. 

Guests, including Messer del Vasto, a critic; Messer 
Giovannino, a poet; and a Cardinal of the Church. 

SERVANTS. 


ScENE: A room in the Villa d’Urbini in the country. Through 
great windows ajar at the rear, a terrace is visible, and beyond the 
gleaming balustrade one may see the sweep of cypress trees descend- 
ing the long avenue to the gardens. 

Time: A spring afternoon in the Sixteenth Century. 

AT RISE: With the exception of Messer Giovannino, all the char- 
acters of the play are on the stage,—including the servants and the 
guests. Roland, a magnificent Major-domo, supervises his assistants 
as they go from person to person offering fruit and wine. Then the 
fruit is left in two baskets on a cabinet; and the servants presently 
withdraw. All the while there is a swift clamor of small talk. 

Cleofante moves among the groups, slowly, indifferently, magnifi- 
cently. She is perhaps between thirty and thirty-five years of age. 
Her manner and the attitude of the others toward her proclaim the 
greatness of her position and authority. 

The young girl, Francesca di Genova, is also present. She is fair, 
shy, lovely, troubled—and, in the group, inconspicuous. 

Sigolio, gray and withered, but with sharp, bright little eyes, occu- 
pies his great chair beside a table near the centre of the room. He 
never for an instant hesitates to govern the conversation—deftly, 
turning it about the way he desires it to go, and always he is chuck- 
ling as if at some secret he keeps to himself. A silver flagon of wine 
and a glass stand on the table at his elbow. He drinks a great deal. 
He listens always to Cleofante when she talks, stopping the conver- 
sation about him with a gesture to strain toward what she is saying. 
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His attitude toward her is one of indulgent pride. Across the table 
from him, wearing the red of his Office, is a complacent Cardinal. 

Setoni, Sigolio’s cousin, only a few years younger than the Count, 
moves among the guests with what one feels is a delicate discretion. 
His face is fine and humorous, his becring a little aloof. He has his 
secrets too—for all his simplicity and humor. 

Tiero di Lannoy sits apart, on a marble settle. . . A hound lies 
beside him on the seat, another lies on the floor, and he strokes 
their heads idly as he idly listens, as if not understanding and not 
caring, to the conversation that is waging. He is very young and 
very beautiful; dark, and rather sullen, except when he meets Cleo- 
fante’s eyes, and then his face is radiant with a smile. For him no 
one else exists—in the room—or in the world. 

As Tiero stares continually at Cleofante, so Francesca stares un- 
happily at Tiero. Out of the clamor of talk the conversation presently 
grows clear. A group surrounding Cleofante is agreeing with one 
who is speaking. 


First Guest. Again I say it is a miracle! 

THE OTHERS OF THE GrouP [agreeing instantly]. Yes... In- 
deed, yes... I too, say... 

CLEOFANTE [very distinctly]. You are wrong. [Sigolio holds 
out his hand against further words from the Cardinal, who has been 
speaking, and listens to Cleofante, who continues.| ‘There are no 
miracles— 

Sicotio [chuckling, and leaning towards the Cardinal]. You 
hear? My wife has no nervous attachment to a tradition, my lord; 
the Church has one daughter who regards her with sophisticated 
eyes, ch? [He chuckles, proudly, and strains his ears as Cleofante 
speaks again. | 

CLEOFANTE [calling across the room to Setoni]. Come, Setoni— 
and join forces with me! [The group about her tries to interrupt 
as Setoni advances. | 

SEVERAL GueEsts [speaking at once]. Madonna! But—! We 
say— 

CLEOFANTE [to Setoni]. They would have it that my portrait 
of Tiero is a miracle, Setoni. Tell them, as I have told them, that 
there are no such miracles. One does not sit before the canvas and 
have one’s hand guided by God! [Sigolio chuckles outright. Several 
of those listening smile... But several are grave. Tiero is listening, 
but with a far away look in his eyes as though he heard only the 
sound of something he loved.| 
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Det Vasto [from the other side of the room, speaking with subtle 
intent]. Art has her own miracles, Madonna—and often God has 
less to do with them than the devil... But miracles they are... And 
who knows how or why? 

CLEOFANTE [looking at him keenly as if she were answering more 
than he has said, and speaking very slowly so as to send her meaning 
clearly]. Art may work miracles for others, Messer del Vasto, and 
you who have written so much of art and artists should know 
whereof you speak. But neither God nor the devil guided this hand 
when it painted the portrait of Tiero! 

Sicotio [to the Cardinal]. Always the portrait of Tiero! Do 
people talk of nothing else this spring, my lord? 

Tue CarpinaL. Indeed, Count, they talk of nothing so much, 
The critics marvel, and the painters envy. Your wife has immor- 
tality for a new jewel. 

Sico.io [chuckling, as he leans forward]. One that I shall gra- 
ciously permit her to wear although it has not come from the coffers 
of the Urbini. [Cleofante has seated herself and glances casually 
toward Tiero; he, seeing her eyes on him, smiles radiantly across 
the room at her, and then leans forward, his face in his hands, as 
though to drain the sight of her... Setoni meanwhile is speaking.] 

SETONI [fo the group]. My cousin Cleofante does not believe in 
inspiration. She shuns the false energy of all stimulants, even those 
of criticism and sympathy, when she sets herself to a task. What 
she does, she does alone—unencouraged, unadvised, unmoved. She 
has a man’s broad and vital technique, and a man’s ability for think- 
ing straight and far. For years I have watched her work,—coldly, 
intelligently, solely with the power of her brain,—achieving effects 
that are in no way miracles, but are matters of technique and de- 
liberation. 

Sicotio [who has been listening, and speaking involuntarily]. I 
think she is different from any woman who lives. 

CARDINAL [leaning forward]. Eh, Count—? I did not hear that. 

Sicotio. No matter. [He chuckles and listens.] 

Tue First Guest [to Cleofante and Sigolio|. Then let me 
alter my praise, Madonna, only to the extent of saying that there 
is about this portrait something of the ecstasy and thrill of a miracle; 
but if Messer Setoni has explained you fairly, you are a greater 
artist, even, than we thought. 

Det Vasto [from across the room where he stands beside a table 
eating grapes,—a challenge of irony in his voice]. And if you con- 
tinue to achieve such marvels of technique and deliberation, Ma- 
donna, Raphael himself must guard his laurels. 
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ANOTHER GUEST [leaving del Vasto to join the group about Se- 
toni and Cleofante|. 1 remember that Leonardo said to me years 
ago that when he painted a portrait, he— [He continues the story, 
but his voice grows lower as he joins the group to which he has 
been speaking.. While they are listening, Sigolio gives up trying to 
hear, and pours out some wine for himself and the Cardinal.. Fran- 
cesca moves to where Tiero sits and stands near him, waiting to 
speak. | 

Sicotio [to the Cardinal, as he offers the wine]. Degenerate 
days, my lord! ‘Too much talk—altogether too much talk! Too 
much art—too much unrest! We are losing the great simplicities. 
[He drinks and stops instantly as with a thought.) What will the 
world be tomorrow? If there are many women like Cleofante—? 
[He drinks, chuckling.] 

Francesca [to Tiero, timidly and yet desperately|. Tiero— 
won't you go with me—into the garden—or out upon the terrace? 

Tiero [hard, and stubborn]. No. No... [Without another 
word Francesca hurries from the room unnoticed. | 

One Guest [continuing his conversation]. But it seems to me 
this portrait gives one a keener sensation of sheer enjoyment than 
any I have ever seen. It is more than a portrait— 

CLEOFANTE [interrupting, pleased suddenly|. Yes, yes, it is more 
than a portrait, is it not? I know that. 

SicoLio. Do not forget, my friends, that my wife had for a model 
a singularly pleasing young man. Eh, Tiero? Eh, Cleofante? Much 
of the picture’s success is due to that happy chance, is it not? [Cleo- 
fante rises, restless and chafing. | 

CLEOFANTE [shortly]. That is possible. [Her eyes go to Tiero 
suddenly as if she hated him. Sigolio sees the look, and, as always, 
chuckles. | 

ANOTHER Guest. How much does the painter owe to his model, 
after all—? 

ANOTHER [interrupting|. It depends often upon the relation be- 
tween the painter and the model, says— 

[Cleofante stands in the open window, restless, impatient, 
while the others argue so rapidly that their words are 
lost. Sigolio watches her and leans closer to the Car- 
dinal, indicating Cleofante with a motion of his hand.] 

SicoLio. The eternal woman, my lord! In spite of the big gift; 
my mention of Tiero was not tactful. She has taken him and used 
him, and now she does not want to admit the obligation. She does 
not want it remembered that another contributed to her success. She 
resents, already, that the real Tiero was her collaborator... The 
eternal woman! 
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Det Vasto [as Francesca enters the room again, a small metal 
box held unobtrusively in the folds of her gown]. Ah—for in- 
stance—here is the Lady Francesca! Messer Raphael has said that 
much of the glory of the Sistine Madonna is due to her loveliness, 
[Francesca pauses, flushing. | 

SicoLio [to the Cardinal]. You hear that? Give a woman the 
talent of ten men and he is still a bigger thing than she. Messer 
Raphael celebrates the beauty that inspired him... My wife wishes 
to belittle the beauty to which she is so beholden... Jealousy, my 
lord,—-a woman’s jealousy... But could I love her were she less a 
woman? [He rises and addresses the others deliberately and dryly.] 
I do not know what degree of gratitude Messer Raphael owes to 
our cousin, Francesca, because she served him as a model for the 
Blessed Virgin—but I do know that my wife paints with the same 
ease and sureness of effect one model as another. Come, I will show 
you a drawing that she made only a few weeks ago of her devoted 
husband. [His voice grows fine with irony. Cleofante watches his 
face warily —yet with a certain amusement, although she is a little 
doubtful of the significance of his remarks as he continues.) I do 
not say that it is a pretty picture, but I say that it is done by the 
same hand, with the same inspiration—if you insist upon the word— 
as the portrait of Tiero, though I still maintain, my dear— [to 
Cleofante| that many people are praising your latest work for a 
quality that does not belong to the artist and that they cannot go 
beyond—the beauty of our young friend, himself... Will you come? 
[The group is ready to follow him.}| 

Det Vasto. Assuredly, Count... but we were saying... 

ANoTHER. The beauty I, too, admit... But it is the flaming 
manner, the splendid style of it, the unexpected tones and delicacies 
that, I say, give the portrait its vitality, its grace,—that make it 
somehow seem a miracle... 

ANOTHER [under his breath to a friend]. I have seen all her 
work... It has distinction... but she has done nothing like this 
before. 

His Frienp. I agree that she has gone beyond herself—far be- 
yond... They say— [His words sink in a whisper.) 

Sicotio. This way, my friends; Cleofante, you are coming too? 

CLEOFANTE. I am coming; but this drawing, my lord, of which 
you are so suddenly proud, is only a hurried sketch that... [She 
does not finish.) 

Sicoxio. [definitely]. It has pleased me... [He leads the way 
gossiping with the Cardinal and offering his arm incidentally to 
Francesca as they pass her; she wavers, then takes it and goes out 
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with them. The others follow, leaving Cleofante and Setoni speak- 
ing together, and Tiero dreaming on the marble settle.) 

CLEOFANTE [in a low voice to Setoni]. Look at him! The por- 
trait is the nobler. The portrait is remarkable. He is not. 

SETONI [mot sharing her attitude]. But he has the passion, the 
vitality, the youth, and the dreams that drench your canvas and 
make it great. 

[ Tiero leans over a dog and then turns suddenly from it to 
Cleofante who catches her breath as he smiles.] 

CLEOFANTE. Look! I must paint him again—like that—! [Sud- 
denly she moves to Tiero and placing her hand under his chin lifts 
his head and stares down into his eyes. Tiero, after a second of 
complete stillness draws a long, sighing breath, glances sharply at 
Setoni, who is watching, and rises suddenly, shaking away Cleofante’s 
touch. Leaving her abruptly, he whistles to his dogs and goes out 
upon the terrace. There he leans against the balustrade,—his head 


flung back, the dying sunlight on his face... Cleofante stares at 
him, and then laughs a little uncertainly. .. Setoni comes and touches 
her arm.| 


SETONI [meditatively]. Let us go and hear what the learned 
critics have to say regarding this drawing of your husband. 

CLEOFANTE. They are all fools... But my husband is no fool... 
I like Sigolio. He knows that the drawing is not good. But I 
will paint a portrait of him—a portrait that will make them all 
wonder... If only I could work again! My success has distracted 
me, depressed me, and left me uncertain, and a little frightened. . . 
Of course,—because I have done an extraordinary thing, these dil- 
letanti who talk of art all day long, wish to imply that my achieve- 
ment was a sort of accident. "They would tear the credit away from 
me... They whisper that there is some reason... They would 
have it that I lowe Tiero... [She is speaking with calm irony, 
amused and cold: she pauses and then continues.| People are so 
stupidly superstitious. They attribute the most ridiculous miracles 
to romance—especially the lesser breed of artists and critics... You 
can understand that it seems odious to me to admit that Tiero has 


had any part in my success... Sigolio is no fool. He knows what 
their tongues ache to say... And he knows, too, how to vex me 
and mock me with the hint of a debt to Tiero... Sigolio is very 
curious... I wonder what he really knows... ? 


SeToni. He pretends more than he really knows about your 
work,—about all the arts,—about many things. 

CLEOFANTE. But I have seen him pretend less than he really 
knows. . . 
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SETONI [musing]. He likes your hard and brilliant surface. He 
is immensely proud because nothing penetrates or softens you. 

CLEOFANTE [suddenly looking toward Tiero|. ‘There is a great 
discrepancy between the portrait and Tiero. .. Tiero is a vulgarian— 

Seton [impatiently]. Tiero! A vulgarian! You are playing 
with words, Cleofante. 

CLEOFANTE. For once you are obtuse, and even obstinate, Setoni. . . 
The portrait is the nobler. ‘Tiero has been too much loved. The 
liking that people have for him is as if some common and vulgar 
usage were made of him. One grows diseased through infection 


from minds that crowd too close.... People have left upon him a 
sort of stain, a breath,—how can one describe it... ? 

Setoni. The portrait is not that of a vulgarian. 

CLEOFANTE. No; I did not know him so well then... It is far 


beyond a mere likeness of him. It is creative, Setoni. I wish that 
Tiero would go away. His presence vexes me so that I cannot work 
any more; the sight of him disturbs my contemplation of the picture. 
Let us go and look at it. Sometimes I cannot realize that it is the 
work of this hand— [They go out. Tiero now comes back, idly, 
into the room and then with sudden passion flings himself down on 
the marble bench, his face in his arms.. Francesca returns.. She 
stands near him, speaking timidly.] 

Francesca. Tiero—? [ Tiero lifts his head; he answers a little 
wearily. | 

Tiero. Yes, Francesca? [She advances a step toward him and 
holds out the box she has been carrying.| 

Francesca [simply]. Take them. [Tiero rises and looks curi- 
ously .t the box she offers, but he does not understand. She places 
it on he table between them, and opens it while Tiero looks. As 
he sees, he cries out, hurt.]| 

Tizxo. No—! 

FRANCESCA [lifting a chain of jewels from the box and twining 
it about her fingers,—looking at it wistfully]. I cannot keep them 
any longer. Let them find you another bride, Tiero. [Tiero turns 
from her and sits, his face in his hands. He is about to speak but 
can find no words. Francesca looks at him compassionately. | 

Francesca. I do not reproach you. Two months ago you came 
into this house hoping to love me whom you had seen but once be- 
fore, because a marriage had been arranged for us. You hoped to 
love me, Tiero,—I know that. 

Trero [suddenly]. If you only knew with what eagerness I came, 
Francesca! What dreams I had! 
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Francesca. I know with what eagerness I expected you,—and 

the dreams I had... But you loved her instead. 
[Tiero lifts his head as if to speak. She checks him, 
quickly, bitterly.] 
Oh, I know! I know! [She slides the jewels from her fingers back 
into the box and closes the lid heavily.| There are your jewels, 
Tiero. Let them find you a bride who will be content with what 
you give her. 

Tiero. Francesca—if only you were kind! If—only— [He 
cannot go on.} 

FRANCESCA [suddenly coming and sitting by his side, and touching 
his clasped hands with hers]. Oh, be wise! Go away and leave 
her! Do not stay in this house any longer. .. Go home, Tiero! Cleo- 
fante is done with you now. ‘The portrait is finished.— 

Tiero [somberly]. I hate the portrait. 

Francesca. I hate it too, for it gave you to her. But go home, 
now, Tiero. Say to your family that you no longer wish to marry 
me—or say that I have asked you to let the marriage wait a little; 
but go soon; Cleofante is different from other women. She— 

Trero. Why do you talk to me of her? It is useless. 

Francesca. I have known her a long time. I know her merci- 
lessness, her vanity, her coldness. And I do not want you broken, 
Tiero,—like a reed in her hands. You will go—will you not? 

Tizro. It is too late. 

FRANCESCA [after a pause]. You love her so greatly, then? You 
will not leave her even though there is no happiness for you here? 
I have seen men sick and humble for her love, but she talks to them 
as one man to another. There is no love in her, Tiero, for any one. 
[She rises and walks to the window and then comes back and stands 
beside the table, proudly humble as she pleads. | 
You and I are young. We are like two children lost in an old forest. 
Or like two little boats overtaken by darkness on the waters. We 
are being sucked down—down—down—. Let us save ourselves if 
we can. Let us forget all that has happened here! Leave this house 
tonight—and take me with you—if—if there is any hope in your 
heart still,—if I might comfort you at all,—if even the least little 
dream remains... 

Trero [looking at her with sudden compassion and rising and 
taking her hands|. Forgive me. I have failed you. I am sorry... 

Francesca. Do not fail yourself,—your father’s house. 

Tizro. You do not understand. I have failed you and myself, 
too; but I cannot fail Cleofante—for she loves me, Francesca,— 
even as I love her. 
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Francesca [startled]. Tiero! [She clings to his hand, search- 
ing his eyes.. Then she flings his hand from her and sits down in 
Sigolio’s chair beside the table.| No... No... You are dreaming! 
You are mad! 

Tiero. Dreaming, or mad, or both—it is true... 

Francesca. She has won you with words! She has told you 
she loved you; why,—God knows! Perhaps she does love you in 
her curious and inexorable fashion. But she will never give you 
herself... She will starve you with words; Cleofante could give 
herself to no one. 

Trero. Even that has been, Francesca. 

FrRANCESCA [after a pause]. The forest has closed about us. 
There is no way through. The whirlpools are running in the dark- 
ness...And we are being sucked down. 

Tiero. Hush... J am not afraid. I only wonder what is to 
happen... But I wish you had not been so kind. [He lifts one of 
her hands and kisses it; with the other she hides her tears, but he 
takes it from her eyes, holds it and kisses it too.) Forgive me... 

[ Then he goes quickly out, pausing on the terrace to whistle 
to his hounds, which come at his call. He vaults the low 
balustrade, followed by the dogs, and disappears down 
the avenue. Francesca’s sobs come bitterly. Then from 
a pocket of her dress she draws out a vial of poison, stares 
at it...and decides. Half blinded by her tears she goes 
to the window for a last look at Tiero. She watches an 
instant, and then, lifting her head, is about to drink, when 
Cleofante enters. Cleofante and she face each other.... 
Francesca slowly takes the vial from her lips. Cleofante 
lays an arm about her shoulder and holds out her hand 
for the poison. Francesca, at first, does not yield, but her 
hand is trembling so that she cannot hold the bottle which 
Cleofante takes quietly....A young man comes along 
the terrace and pauses, peering into the room. Francesca 
moves away from the window. | 

CLEOFANTE [with sudden pleasure as she recognizes him]. Oh!... 
Messer Giovannino? When did you come, Poet, and what treasures 
do you bring? [Giovannino advances into the room. He does not 
see Francesca, who now sits cowering in Sigolio’s high-backed chair. 
He is a young-old man—magnificently dressed, insidious with words, 
and an egotist. He comes forward as he kisses Cleofante’s hand.] 

GIOVANNINO. Salutations, my lady....I kiss no hand that my 
verse has never celebrated; but yours—I kiss yours twice, first be- 
cause of the admirable lines that I have written of.it, and again be- 
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cause it has painted the portrait of Tiero di Lannoy. [Holding her 
hand and staring down at it.| Strange hand... so white... so soft 
...80 strong...so gifted..! A dove and a conqueror....A little 
flower and a god..! A third time I salute your beautiful right 
hand, Madonna! [Again he kisses it. Cleofante is pleased in spite 
of the obvious artifice of his praise.) 

CLEOFANTE. Have you written the sonnet about the portrait as 
you promised? Tell me that! If you have forgotten— [But Gio- 
vannino flourishes the manuscript. | 

GIovANNINO. Behold! Will you hear it... ? The sestet is par- 
ticularly good, and the first lines... [reading] 


“QO vivid face! O haunting radiant face! 
“As a dark star might move across the day 
“And make the tide of golden sunlight gray...” 


You see the idea is that of a black star—flaming and burning through 
the insipid daylight. ... Extraordinary—is it not? 

CLEOFANTE [taking the sonnet and looking at it]. I drink all 
praise of that picture thirstily, Giovannino. We must show this 
sonnet to Sigolio, and to Setoni. 

GIOVANNINO [with more sincerity than is his habit]. The Count, 
Madonna, chooses to be gracious about my verses always,—because 
of course he is indifferent; but Messer Setoni is given to a great 
love of all the arts, and discusses seriously even the slightest of tal- 
ents; and he has flattered me by sometimes showing himself difficult 
to please. 

CLEOFANTE [suddenly tiring of him]. I have just left him dis- 
cussing my portrait with an energetic young man from Rome who 
is writing a book on modern painting and who argues all his points 
by quoting Titian, Muxiano, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Leonardo— 
and God knows who else!... And by the way, Sigolio is having a 
new wine brought up from the cellars—something he has got re- 
cently from an unheard of monastery on some unheard of island 
near Greece. 

GIOVANNINO. Madonna! An unknown wine from an unknown 
island! Will you tell me where they are drinking it? 

CLEOFANTE. In the west loggia,—you know the way—through 
the red gallery? 

GIOVANNINO. I can find it, Madonna. A new wine! Ah! [He 
goes out with an affectation — not wholly affected — of eagerness. 
Cleofante sees that he is gone, and finishes reading the sonnet; then 
she goes toward Francesca—who has been bitterly resenting the idle 
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conversation with Giovannino at such a moment. Again Cleofante 
holds the vial of poison to the light and stares at it; then she smells 
it; and then, speaks decisively.]} 

CLEOFANTE. I know this poison well. The Blind Man makes it, 
It has no taste; it works slowly and insidiously. The first effect is 
a haze over the eyes; then he who has drunk begins to flush and 
tremble and his voice drops to a whisper; but there is no sickness, 
no agony, for a few moments,—not until he falls, when the pains 
take him. ‘Then it is all over, for he dies immediately. ... At least 
so the Blind Man explained the time that he came to pose for me 
as Judas, the Disciple. ... He even brought a vial, such as this, and 
showed it to me with great pride. He calls it the “Song of Dark- 
ness,” for he gathers the herbs alone, and he brews the poison alone, 
although he can see nothing. Where did you get this, Francesca?... 
And why were you going to drink it? [She speaks casually, but 
she does not quite succeed in hiding her troubled curiosity and con- 
cern. Francesca looks up bitterly. 

FRANCESCA [significantly]. Don’t you know? 

CLEOFANTE [steadily]. Certainly not.... Why? 

Francesca [rising]. Oh, God! [She passes Cleofante as if 
spurning her, and all things else in a moment of supreme disgust. 
Cleofante watches her cautiously, and then summons all her esprit 
to meet the situation; following Francesca she lays an arm about 
her shoulders and speaks with apparent concern. | 

CLEOFANTE. Come, confess; what has troubled you, child? 

FRANCESCA [withdrawing from Cleofante’s touch, but answering 
her with painful directness]. Your love for Tiero,—and his love 
for you. 

CLEOFANTE [ furious, at a loss, fighting against the truth]. But.. ? 
What right have you to think this? 

Francesca. Cleofante,—I know.... [There is such authority 
in her manner and voice that Cleofante is hushed. She makes no 
further effort to speak, but stands still, regarding Francesca thought- 
fully. Francesca goes to the table and lifts the lid of the jewel box, 
which she holds toward Cleofante for an instant.| ‘These are the 
jewels that he gave me. [She sets the box back on the table with a 
gesture of final renunciation. From her neck she takes a key on 
a long, golden chain; the key and the chain she lays on the box,— 
and then very quietly but swiftly, as if putting everything behind 
her, she goes out, across the terrace and down the avenue. Cleofante 
watches her from the window, still thoughtful and grave. A little 
page enters.]| 

Pace. The Count desires to know if Madonna will taste the 
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new wine, and will she have it brought to her here, or will she join 
the others in the loggia? 

CLEOFANTE. No... Yes... A glass here... No, two glasses,— 
and tell Messer Setoni that I wish to speak to him. 

Pace. Yes, Madonna. [The page goes out. Cleofante opens the 
box of jewels and plays her fingers among them, drawing up strands 
of pearls and diamonds from the depth of the box and enjoying their 
beauty in the light.... Then she closes the box, locks it, and places 
it, with the vial of poison, in a drawer of a cabinet. As she moves 
away, she pauses sharply, hearing a step on the terrace. Tiero appears 
in the window. He stops short at seeing her, and then slowly comes 
toward her. She stands perfectly still; Tiero pauses, looking at her, 
and then leans against a heavy chair as though tired. He speaks al- 
most impersonally in a weary, agitated voice. 

Tiero. What a strange woman you are! [He would put his 
arms about her, but Cleofante draws back. He turns sddenly and 
goes out upon the terrace. Cleofante calls softly after him.) 

CLEOFANTE. ‘Tiero! 

Tiero [answering from outside]. Yes? 

CLEOFANTE. Where are you going? 

Tiero [coming back to the window]. Does it matter? I don’t 
know.... Nowhere.... To the lake, perhaps,...do you want to 
come ? 

CLEOFANTE. Perhaps—presently— 

Tiero. Very well. I will wait for you. [He comes back into 
the room and starts to leave by another door.| 

CLEOFANTE. Where are you going, now? 

Tero [petulantly|]. Would you ask of a child the questions that 
you put to me? [She does not answer, and he continues, less com- 
plainingly, but a little theatrically.| 1 am going to look at my rival, 
the portrait of Tiero! [He leaves her abruptly. At the same time 
the page enters from another direction bringing the wine on a tray. 
As he places it on the table, Setoni follows. The page withdraws. 
Cleofante sits beside the table, and Setoni sits opposite her. 

CLEOFANTE. Will you try the new wine? 

SeToni. Not so soon again. I have been drinking it with the 
others. [Cleofante regards it.] 

CLEOFANTE. How dark it is! Like purple grapes crushed in red 
soil! [She tastes it and continues.| It is rather heavy. I do not 
think I like it. But I know very little about wines.... They are 
Sigolio’s passion. It is a wise man, Setoni, who has a passion that 
will lie still. The casks in Sigolio’s cellar lie still; and the pictures 
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and books that are your passion lie still. To love a living thing is 
folly and madness, I think.... It places one so at the mercy of an- 
other mind, another will, another self, really.... A little while ago 
I took a bottle of poison out of the hand of Francesca. 

SeToni. Poison? ‘The little Francesca? 

CLEOFANTE. Yes.... She confessed that she wanted to die. Be- 
cause she thinks Tiero no longer loves her; because she thinks he 
loves me. Imagine it! 

Srtoni. Nothing seems so tragic to one who is old as the death 
of one who is young, and this alone proves that life is a good 
thing. 

CLEOFANTE. I wonder... ? If one is an artist, yes. I myself 
feel that I have that genius that undoubtedly dominates our greatest 
modern painters.... At times, Setoni, I have rebelled at the devo- 
tion that I have felt for this supreme interest in my life. I have 
known weariness, loneliness, despair, but I have kept on.... As an 
artist I have accepted myself.... Nothing else has mattered. 

SETONI [leaning toward her, and speaking very low]. Not even— 
Tiero? 

CLEOFANTE. Ah, you, too! You think that, too? 

SeToni. There is a mystic relation between the man and the pic- 
ture. There is a life-likeness,—a breath borne to the canvas,—a 
quality that hints of passion and birth and death. ... What else am 
I to think? Not Raphael or Titian could have painted such a thing 
unmoved, unstirred.... Keep your secret, Cleofante.... But what 
I think— I think.... 

[Cleofante is silent for a moment; then she begins to 
speak again in almost a stifled voice. | 

CLEOFANTE. This I will tell you.... The night that Tiero came 
into this house, I knew I should paint a wonderful portrait of him. 
To watch his face I made him talk. His eyes were often troubled 
by my most casual remarks—and so I looked at him as many men 
must have looked at many women, with an amused contempt for \ 
his inhibitions, his stupidity,—but with a great contentment with his 
beauty. ... Then I grew obsessed by my ambition to infuse his youth 
and splendor into the portrait that I immediately began. His pas- 
sionate vitality was like a strong glare in which I lived and worked. 
I was interested in finding myself alive to this light, this warmth. 
I had decided that I was not born to feel intimate sensations; that 
I stood upon the shore of my life flinging my dreams into far and 
impersonal distances, and so I was a little amazed at finding a human 
being so close to me.... The portrait grew and was finished.... 
And then came the day when I perceived that it was more beautiful 
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than Tiero.... Yes, he loves me, I suppose. . . . But I want him 
to go away.... I do not want it said that he inspired me... that 
I owe anything to him. ... I want to begin a new portrait that shall 


again assert my genius. I cannot work in this uneasy mood. What 
shall I do, Setoni? He is always coming to me with his subtle 
claims. I find it difficult to deny them. Then, there is Francesca. 
She will not marry him, now. What tale are people going to tell? 
[Cleofante looks at her wine, and sips it slowly, nervously.. Setoni 
looks at her, smiling amusedly and significantly. | 

SeTont. I will speak to Tiero. 

CLEOFANTE [apprehensively]. What will you say—about me? 

Seroni. I will not mention you.... You are certain that you 
want him to go away? 

CLEOFANTE [after a slight, sharp pause). Yes.... You swear 
not to speak of me? 

Setoni. I swear.... There will be no need. I will speak of 
Francesca. 

CLEOFANTE [rising quickly]. I will send him to you. [She goes 
quickly out. Setoni waits an instant and Cleofante reappears with 
Tiero.]| Here is Tiero, Setoni. [She goes out leaving the two men 
together. Tiero is surprised and resentful at being so suddenly de- 
serted by her.] 

SETONI [explaining]. I told Cleofante that I wished to speak to 
you alone, Tiero. 

Tiero [still standing, aloof and questioning]. Well... ? 

SETONI [as if deciding to come to the point at once]. An inex- 
plicable and tragic thing almost happened a little while ago. .. . 
Francesca was discovered with a vial of poison at her lips. 

Trero. Francesca? [He thinks a moment and then seats him- 
self, leaning toward Setoni.| You have a sharp way of putting forth 
your meaning in smooth and wandering words, Messer Setoni. I 
have no such talent, and little taste for it in another. Your words 
run like hounds in circles. Mine are arrows that go straight. Let 
them pierce you now, since you invited them. There is nothing, 
nothing at all, that I could or would do with Francesca’s life. It 
does not concern me any longer. If she wishes to die—she must die. 

SETONI [meditatively|]. I am glad that I am no longer young. 

Tizro. I know the ways of hounds, sir. I see where your words 
point. You are at ease because no longer must you break yourself 
or another. 

SETONI. An old man does not bear the hopes of his father’s house; 
he is not needed in war; no woman fastens her happiness upon him. 
It is not necessary for him to lie beneath the obdurate walls of a 
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city from whose heights he would see his ensign ride the air... . All 
bitter things are over and done with when a man is old. Then he 
may sit still and watch. And he is often amused at the odds that 
people seek and give.... There are no odds to age. One man’s wife 
is as beautiful as another’s—or if not so beautiful, more desirable 
in some other way. One man’s life is as rich as another's. All 
passions are a little remarkable and a little absurd,—and if they 
burn high they do not burn long. ... But wisdom makes life a plea- 
sant thing—and an old man hopes—if he hopes at all—that other 
boats at sea will find the quiet harbor where his own life rides at 
anchor as gently as white clouds ride in a rainless Autumn sky.... 

Tiero [sharply]. I will not give up loving Cleofante to reach 
any harbor that waits for any man in the world. I will not cheat 
myself with such wisdom as yours,—not to save Francesca, not to 
save myself,—not even to save Cleofante. You have seen into my 
passion for her; but you have not seen beyond the obdurate walls 
of her silence and her pride, for she is a veiled woman and often 
her mysteries rise between us like war—even when she lies in my 
arms, and her breath struggles in her throat like sobs, from our 
kisses. Cleofante is not an easy woman, or a simple one, to love, 
for she is prouder than a city under the ensign of an old enemy. But 
she is like a strange land that one has found and cannot leave as 
long as one lives. [He pauses. Setoni plucks at a tassel of the table 
cover and does not at once speak. Tiero stares at nothing. At last 
Setoni rises. ] 

Setoni. There is nothing more to say. I have been intrusive. 
I am sorry. [Tiero rises also. Setoni turns as if to speak to him 
again when Sigolio enters with Cleofante followed by the Cardinal 
and the other guests. Cleofante searches Setoni’s face for evidence 
of what has been said, but there is no sign in his calm and ironic 
countenance. | 

Sicotio. Let us hope that Messer Giovannino’s poem, when he 
has finished it, and brings it to us, will be worthy of the new wine. 
[He seats himself in his great chair and addresses the room in gen- 
eral.| There is something after all in this habitual practice of the 
arts that is making our Italian cities very charming and civilized 
places. ... The poets talk, talk, talk.... And I, for one, find a poet’s 
talk much more agreeable, more fanciful, more interesting than his 
verses. One never takes poets seriously, of course; yet their exag- 
gerated and rich speech has a certain decorative value in a con- 
versation. One has them about as one has those silver vases, for 
instance. And now and again they put some deep thing that they 
have seen or felt into their verse—saying it expertly and for all time. 
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Of course, painting and sculpture are the more serious and neces- 
sary arts, if life is to become an expression of one’s tastes and one’s 
power. Yet, the poet gives life a flavor more potent perhaps, be- 
cause more intelligently imaginative than music—and yet with the 
cry and emotion of music. [To the Cardinal.] Of religion, my 
lord—I say— [But he pauses, listening, and turns toward the ter- 
race. The others follow his gaze. Four servants appear carrying 
something between them up the stairs. They stop as soon as they 
have reached the terrace level.| 

SicoLio. What have you there... ! 

One SERVANT. The body of the Lady Francesca, my lord; she 
has drowned herself in the lake. 

[Sigolio rises slowly. There is no movement except his 
own as he turns slowly to the Cardinal.] 

Sicotio. Come, my lord. [They start toward the terrace. Si- 
golio leaning on the Cardinal’s arm. Cleofante starts forward; but 
Sigolio touches her on the shoulder, speaking as he would to a child.) 
Stay here.... [He goes out upon the terrace and signals to the ser- 
vants to follow him with their burden. Francesca’s wet golden hair 
falls loose as she is borne aloft. Cleofante closes her eyes; one or 
two of the guests drop to their knees; the others remain standing 
with bowed heads.... There is a pause after the little procession 
disappears. It is broken by a long sigh from Tiero, who speaks pres- 
ently in a low amazed voice. | 

Tiero. How little she looked! 

[4 general movement breaks the tensity. Setoni gropes for- 
ward and clings to the back of a chair. One by one the 
guests bow to Cleofante and go.]| 

One Guest. I will leave you now, Madonna. 

ANOTHER. The pathos of her falling wet hair! 

ANOTHER. We will go. Your house has our great sympathy. 

ANOTHER. I am trembling and feel the tears coming. 

[ Cleofante inclines her head to each, and they leave, silent 
and subdued, bowing to Setoni and Tiero, who stand by, 
grave and quiet.... When the others have gone, Tiero, 
Cleofante and Setoni can find nothing to say to one an- 
other. Tiero suddenly goes out upon the terrace and sits 
on the balustrade, staring out over the gardens. His 
hounds come to him, and leap up catching at his knees. 
Setoni and Cleofante move together. Setoni indicates 
Tiero. | 

Setoni. I am glad that I am an old man. 
CLEOFANTE [meditative and grave]. I suppose she had to die. 
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She was not qualified for life. After all, death is the most beautiful 
thing that can come to any one. And those who are beautiful should 
die before their beauty goes. Only those who have work to do 
should live. I have wanted to die, often, but I could never bring 
myself to stop. I have had to go on because of the things I had to 
do. Work alone qualifies us for life, Setoni. It is much more ex- 
quisite to be blown from the tree as a flower than to be shaken 
down as a shrivelled and bitter fruit.... I envy Francesca a little, 
She has completed herself with a supremely romantic act.... If I 
could die—and still do my work—I would. But my work is more 
important than my life, or my death. 

SeTONI. You are very modern, Cleofante, and, as you have well 
said, you seem to stand on the shore of life and fling your dreams 
into far and impersonal distances. Emotions do not halt your mind. 
Your thoughts go farther than human actions and far beyond all 
human intimacies. But I cannot keep up with you. I cannot go 
so far, nor so swiftly, nor so serenely. I am still bound by old 
prejudices, old weaknesses — such as my involuntary affection for 
Francesca, and by such sympathy, for instance, as I feel now for 
that boy yonder. In spite of my cold, steel-like admiration for you, 
Cleofante, and in spite of the thrill of going far and deep that makes 
every conversation with you an adventure, I feel in some mysterious 
way that you are worth less than he. His soul has finer proportions 
than yours. For after all, the artist is only a Hand... but a human 
being is a human being. ... 

[Cleofante has grown hard and cold. She thinks before 
replying, and then speaks thoughtfully but with a dull 
envy in her voice. | 


CLEOFANTE. One chooses. ... One cannot both live and die. ... 
One cannot possess the grace of beauty and at the same time the 
fascination of ugliness.... One cannot grow to be a great Hand 


without losing all conventional proportions. That is my deep sor- 
row, Setoni,—the limitations that beset me. I would touch every- 
thing—be everything—possess everything—and yet not lose myself 
in the ritual of power—or the ritual of passion. I wish to be both 
drunken and sober. ... Which is impossible... unless, indeed, I am. 
[Her voice drops to a whisper. Suddenly she speaks again, with a 
sort of speculative malice.| So Tiero is, in a way, my rival, you 
think? I can see that you consider the greatness of the portrait 
due to much that he brought to it—much that my hand—alone— 
could not have created ? 

SETONI. Yes. 

CLEOFANTE [changing the subject, and speaking casually]. What 
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did you say to him, Setoni? Did you persuade him to go and leave 
me in peace? 

Seroni. I spoke to him of Francesca’s attempt to drink poison. 
I thought that he had the human vanity for sacrifice. But he is 
neither weak nor vain. If Francesca wished to die, he said, she 
must; he would not be driven by pity for another away from 
you. 

CLEOFANTE. How beautiful passion is in a man, and how hu- 
miliating in a woman! [She pauses, and then continues thought- 
fully.] Tiero should also die, too—in battle, perhaps.... [Again 
she continues after a pause.| Now that Francesca is dead, perhaps 
he will see that there is no possible excuse for his staying longer in 
this house.... [Her voice grows suddenly hopeful.| 1 will tell 
Sigolio to get rid of him. 

[Setoni is amused, and lifts his eyebrows.] 

SeToni. Sigolio—? Sigolio is as proud as he is hospitable. It 
amuses Sigolio to see young men languishing for his wife. He is 
very proud of Tiero’s devotion, I think. Sigolio knows well how 
to pour the poison into those situations which he likes to keep in his 
hand like—playthings. Who was it, Cleofante, that first insinuated 
your debt to Tiero? Was it not Sigolio? 

CLEOFANTE. Yes. I remember. It was Sigolio who poured the 
poison into that state of ecstasy in which, for a while, I lived.... 
When the soul obeyed the senses, and the senses obeyed the soul. ... 
But he should have been quicker with the poison. He was not clever 
enough, Setoni—for there was a time— [She pauses, and begins in 
a voice tremulous with emotion.| Was it love... ? I do not like 
to think so now, but Tiero brought into my life a mysterious emo- 
tion that in moments of deep thinking still confuses me with humil- 
iation. I lied to you, Setoni.... Tiero has been my lover. The 
third day that he posed for his portrait—I was nervous, vexed. I 
could not paint. And when suddenly he abandoned his pose and 
put his arms about me, I was relaxed and indulgent. There was 
a moment, when I stared into his eyes, as his face bent above my 
own, such as I have never otherwise known. A river seemed to 
come flowing, with a great murmur, from some indescribable dis- 
tance through the silence that hung between us.... But he has 
disappointed me. He is not so beautiful as the portrait. Sigolio 
was very clever to make me hate him; but I have discovered that 
it is not Tiero who made the portrait what it is. It was my own 
vision of him; my own illusion. Even you have failed to under- 
stand that, Setoni; even you have failed to understand that this 
vision, this conception, sprang from my own imagination, from a 
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force in my own mind to which he—nor any other human being 
could contribute. 

Setoni. Perhaps.... I will leave you now, Cleofante. 

CLEOFANTE. Do not go! I am being torn to pieces by all the 
things I feel! I must be free of Tiero—free of hating him and 
free of loving him—free of my debt to him! Free of his stupidity 
and his demands! What can I do, Setoni? His insane love is like 
a cage that has no door through which I can escape.... I must 
work, Setoni. I must be free and cold, again,—and quiet—like a 
tree when there is no wind. How can I put myself to the test when 
I am shaken and bent and caught up at my roots by this whirlwind 
of human emotions? Vanity, passion, ambition, hate, malice and 
restlessness—all are swarming in my heart like angry bees—filling 
it with a honey on which I cannot feed and live! ‘Tiero must go, 
Setoni. I miust be at peace. [She lays her hand on his arm. But 
he rises slowly as if he had not been listening.] 

SeToni. I will leave you now.... I am thinking of the little 
Francesca, and there is nothing to say. 

[Cleofante, left alone, sits staring out on the terrace at 
Tiero. Menace is in her eyes. She paces the room once 
and then stops, decisively. She calls. 

CLEOFANTE. Tiero...! [He does not hear. She calls more 
sharply.| Tiero! [He rises.] 

Trero [advancing slowly]. Yes, Cleofante. 

CLEOFANTE [impersonally|. Francesca is dead; you must go 
home now, Tiero.... For a little while at least. 

Trero. No, no.... Not now. ... It is too late, now. [He comes 
close to her and places his arms about her.| Our love has exacted 
a living sacrifice. It has been fed, like the deities of old, with the 
flesh and blood of a human being. Surely now the cold clouds that 
have been floating between us will lift and vanish. The death of 
Francesca has set me free to love you perfectly—always, Cleofante. 

CLEOFANTE. You will not go—not if I ask it? [She is im- 
penetrable. | 

Trero. I will never leave you now, Cleofante. I have won you 
with terrible gifts,—love and fame and death; and I will keep you! 
You are only a woman, after all,—with soft hair and soft hands 
and soft kisses; some day I will draw my knife through the portrait 
that you love so much—and then you will be all mine again. [Cleo- 
fante draws back in sudden anger and fear. At this moment the page 
enters and starts to remove the glasses of wine over which Cleofante 
and Setoni recently sat. Cleofante, under pretense of directing him, 
moves to the table. | 
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CLEOFANTE [to the page, sharply]. No,—leave those.... [The 
page moves to the cabinet and takes away the fruit. Cleofante fol- 
lows him, talking over her shoulder to Tiero.] You have not tasted 
the new wine, yet, Tiero. Setoni’s glass is untouched. You shall 
have it. 

[Tiero has flung himself down on a couch, and his mood 
is disturbed by Cleofante’s casual suggestion. | 

Trero [almost sullenly]. 1 do not want any wine, Cleofante. 

[Cleofante unlocks the cabinet and takes out the vial of 
poison, concealing it in her hand. She sits by the table 
and sips her wine, watching for a chance to pour the 
poison into Tiero’s glass.]| 

CLEOFANTE [significanfly]. Sigolio’s first and second wives died 
mysteriously. He is very watchful. 

Tero [scornfully]. Are you afraid? You have suddenly become 
a coward, then! 

CLEOFANTE [ meditatively|. No, I have never been afraid of any- 
thing in my life.... Won’t you drink, Tiero? This new wine has 
a mysterious flavor. 

Trero [briefly, coldly]. No. 

[Cleofante sips the wine, and watches him narrowly. He 
closes his eyes suddenly and she is about to pour the wine 
when he looks at her again. Her outstretched hand falls 
on a plate of fruit. Tiero stares at her helplessly, brood- 
ingly, then suddenly his mood changes. He flings him- 
self down on the couch, and cries out desperately. | 

Tiero. I am sick! Sick in soul and mind and body! That piece 
of canvas means more to you than my living self. You are like those 
women who take from one man what they give to another. You 
have cheated me, and starved me, and sickened me! [His face drops 
into the hollow of his arm. Cleofante now pours out the poison, 
swiftly, but cautiously, and as swiftly and cautiously she locks the 
empty vial in the cabinet drawer, and then goes to Tiero and sits 
beside him, bending over him.] 

CLEOFANTE [softly]. Let my tenderness cure you, my darling. 
[Her arms are about him, and she lifts his face to hers.] 

TiERo [shaken with sudden passion]. Cleofante— [He draws 
her to him and she yields as if talking to a child, playing her fingers 
through his hair and letting him sob against her breast.) 

CLEOFANTE. Kiss me... again... Kiss me. Are the bad thoughts 
gone, now? 

Tiero. They are going.... Oh, Cleofante! Why do you make 
me suffer? Why do you give yourself to me—and then take your- 
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self away? Love me! Love me as I love you.... Keep nothing 
back. ... 

CLEOFANTE. How hot your face is! And your hands! [She 
rises and brings the poisoned wine. She slips her arm under his head, 
lifting his lips toward the glass, and speaks authoritatively as to a 
sick child.| Drink this—drink it all, my darling. [He obeys her 
silently. She gives him all that the glass contains without a tremor. 
Then she rises with a calm smile and goes to place the empty glass 
on the table, but it falls from her hand and breaks on the floor.] 

Tiero [observing it and speaking meditatively|. Death, I think, 
is only the falling and the shattering of a wine cup. 

[Cleofante is startled by the words, and her smile goes. 
Something soft and regretful*comes into her face, and 
she returns to Tiero and sits beside him, her arms about 
him. It is growing darker outside. | 

CLEOFANTE [gently]. Do you remember, Tiero, one evening be- 
side the central fountain—when a nightingale sang, and I said that 
its nest might have been in my heart—-so close its song came through 
our silence? 

Trero. I remember.... 

CLEOFANTE. It is growing dark. The nightingale will sing, 
presently.... Go and wait for me there. 

Trero.. I cannot leave you, Cleofante—not even to go from you 
one instant and wait for you until the next. 

CLEOFANTE [rising]. Go and wait for me by the fountain, 
Tiero.... [Tiero rises, goes to her, and puts his arms about her.]| 

Trero. What a strange woman you are! Shall I never know 
you? Shall I always be tossed about by your inexplicable moods 
like the dust about the feet of a running horse? 

CLEOFANTE. Will you wait beside the fountain until I come, 
Tiero? 

Trero. I will wait... but come quickly... for I—I— [His 
voice drops to a whisper. He is trembling—.| —I need you. 

CLEOFANTE. I will come. [With a triumphant tenderness she 
winds her arms about him and drains his lips of a long kiss. Then 
she stands away from him.| Go.... 

[Tiero passes his hand across his eyes, and goes. Cleofante 
stands motionless looking after him. Setoni enters and 
sits down heavily in the big chair. Suddenly Cleofante, 
who is looking off, gives a low cry.... Setoni rises and 
turns toward her. He is almost a shadow in the room. 
Cleofante sees him, and at first shrinks away from him; 
then recognizing him, she lays her hand on his arm and 
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points out toward the garden; he draws back, amazed, 
questioning, incredulous, horrified. For a second there is 
silence. Then Cleofante speaks, in a low, vibrant voice.] 
CLEOFANTE. Will you please tell me if there was any other way? 
But this must remain a secret between us, Setoni. If my husband 
knew that I had poisoned a man he might be jealous.... Then— 
people are still very prejudiced against murder.... And it seems 
such a little thing when one is doing it.... 

[She stares straight ahead, smiling faintly at nothing. A 
page enters with lighted lamps. Somewhere, close at 
hand, a nightingale begins to sing. Setoni makes his way 
to Sigolio’s great chair, and huddles into its depths, as] 

THE CURTAIN FALLS. 
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EDITORIAL 


HEATRICALLY, Paris is stirring once more. With Rouché 

at the Opera and Copeau drawing crowds to the Rue de Vieux 
Colombier, the only vital side of the French theatre is picking up 
again at the point where the war cut it off. One of the interesting 
new developments along modern lines has been the importation by 
Firmin Gemier of the methods of Max Reinhardt. With vast crowds 
and a vaster audience he is producing in a “circus” the same story 
which Reinhardt first utilized for this manner of production long 
before the war. Although his Gdipus is the Cdipus of Saint 
Georges de Bouhelier, the method seems largely that of Reinhardt. 
In gne respect at least he has gone farther, as far as the Reinhardt 
of Danton in his Grosses Schauspielhaus. M. Gemier is sending his 
actors down through the audience to reach the stage. This is a 
trick which is spreading rapidly. In London the players taking part 
in the auction scene of The Skin Game are seated in the stalls, 
while in our own New York, Spanish Love not only uses the boxes 
for entrances to a fore-stage in the orchestra pit, but also sends the 
actors up and down both aisles. On the surface, this is a shattering 
of the line between audience and players, which brings more annoy- 
ance than pleasure. It is necessary to bear with this sort of thing 
for just one reason: our producers are feeling their way toward the 
coming new theatre. Within the shell of the old, they are trying to 
create a new stage innocent of the old picture frame and filled with 
significant, fresh relations between the players, their background, and 
the audience. ‘These abortive experiments at mixing audience and 
actors only show how fast the theatre is now moving and in what 
direction. 


HE counsel to the little theatre directors of America which we 

print in the succeeding pages is worth some study. It is the letter 
of a man who has directed a productive group of his own, The 
Wisconsin Players, from which the plays of Zona Gale sprang, and 
who has made a still larger contribution to the newer theatre through 
his critical works and his pioneer collection of plays, Chief Contem- 
porary Dramatists. ‘The bulk of his prescriptions are so obviously 
salutary as to need no re-emphasizing here, except perhaps his warn- 
ing that some of our little theatres have disastrously developed the 
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A corner of “The Waste,” the third act setting 
for Maxim Gorky’s The Lower Depths at the 
Moscow Art Theatre. After a singularly beau- 
tiful and almost lyric narrative of his wanderings, 
the old pilgrim Luka, who by his simple pity 
weaves a thread of silver through the play, brings 
Natasha, sister of the keeper of the lodging, to a 
resolution to be happy with Vaska Pepel, a thief 
and son of a thief, who resolves to break away 
from his past. But the jealous sister is looking 
down from an upper window, and after a brief 
moment of hope, the action falls again to th 
dread and the fear which lurk in this tangled web 
of beaten humanity. The scene is in one of thos 
drear courtyards used for a refuse dump in the 
poorer quarters in Moscow and Petrograd. (Pho- 
tograph by Fisher, Moscow.) 
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In Alexander Rodionovitch ‘Artyom, the Moscow 
\rt Theatre possessed the greatest of Russian 
character actors and probably the most gifted art- 
ist of his kind and time in any country. He is 
shown here at the left in one of the leading roles 
of Maxim Gorky’s play, Smug Citizens. His deep- 
ly furrowed features and his startlingly expressive 
eyes gave distinction to every role he played, but 
his keenly sensitive artist soul contributed even 
more. Around him Tchehoff wrote some of the 
most droll and pathetic parts in his plays, and 
since his untimely death in 1914 those roles have 
been played by one and another member of the 
company but never to the satisfaction of the ex- 
acting Moscow audience. (Photograph by Fisher, 
Moscow 
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habit of trying to compete with the long runs of Broadway. (Who 
was it said that a single success meant the failure of any repertory 
theatre?) All this is so true that Mr. Dickinson’s philippic might 
pass without comment here if it were not for his comparison of the 
output of our amateur playhouses with the professional organizations 
which he chooses to call the little theatres of England. We think 
this an error on his part, but a very productive error. It is true 
that the Incorporated Stage Society, the Court Theatre in London 
under the Barker-Vedrenne regime, and the Gaiety Theatre in Man- 
chester under Miss Horniman’s management, brought forth the first 
plays and stimulated the dramatic impulses of the men who, with 
their imitators and disciples, now dominate the London theatre— 
Bernard Shaw, Arnold Bennett, John Drinkwater, Granville Barker, 
St. John Hankin, Harold Brighouse, Laurence Housman, John Mase- 
field, and Stanley Houghton. But The Incorporated Stage Society 
was able to utilize the services of professional London actors for their 
occasional performances on Sunday evenings, while the two other 
organizations, from which a far larger stimulus came, were entirely 
professional theatres, giving performances and paying salaries week 
in and week out. To return to our own producing bodies—all but 
two or three of which have been entirely amateur—it is a very sug- 
gestive fact that they have outdistanced the English bodies in two 
directions, the creation of one-act plays and the development of the 
new methods in setting and production. Perhaps the temperaments 
of the two countries account for the emphasis on beauty of stage 
setting over here and its lack in England, though the fact that the 
Great War intervened in England at the time when the new stage- 
craft was gaining headway may be even a more potent explanation. 
All these comparisons should serve only to make us recall the very 
great differences between the theatregoing audiences and literary 
circles of England and America. The English theatre has had a 
tradition and an experience of hundreds of years behind it. More 
than that, its cultured classes and its men of letters—out of which 
audiences and playwrights must at first be created—are fairly well 
centralized in London and the big cities of the Midlands. Scattered 
as America is, and young into the bargain, is it quite fair to look 
for more than a few Gales, Glaspells, and O’Neills from our very 
new and very little theatres? Our playhouses have had a stiff bit 
of pioneering to do. If they will only read and observe the wise 
precepts of Mr. Dickinson — especially as to crasser imitations of 
Broadway—they should stand a fair chance of producing a few Gals- 
worthys and Hankins of their own. 
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New York, September 12, 1920. 
To the Little Theatre Directors of the United States: 


I am permitted by the courtesy of the editors of the THEATRE Arts Mac- 
AZINE to use their columns for the circulation of this letter. For some time 
I was myself a director of a little theatre, and though I no longer have a 
theatre of my own, my study of conditions in the theatres of England and 
the United States, and particularly in the experimental theatres, makes me 
anxious to submit to you some of my views. 

Nothing could be more encouraging than the growth of the little theatre 
idea in the United States during the last ten years. The number of little 
theatres runs to hundreds. These have their own directors, their own com- 
panies, many of them their own houses. They have the support of local artists. 
They are building up a solid place in the community. The number of pro- 
ductions every year would run to thousands and thousands. And many of the 
productions are good, and some good plays have been written. 

And yet it is my belief that the little theatre in the United States has not 
as yet lived up to its opportunity, I am supported in this judgment by com- 
paring the record of the little theatre in England with that of the United States. 
I know it is easy to say “They do it better abroad,” and so I must prove that 
the little theatre in England has lived up to its opportunity better than it has 
in the United States. The little theatre in England has provided the majority 
of the first-rate names of the last fifteen years to playwriting and direction. 
If we must leave aside Yeats and Synge and Lady Gregory and Lennox Rob- 
inson as coming from Ireland and representing a group sui generis, we still 
have Stanley Houghton, St. John Hankin, Granville Barker, Elizabeth Baker, 
Miss Horniman, John Drinkwater, Harold Brighouse, George Calderon, and 
Arnold Bennett as belonging to the little theatre movement. And scores of 
other well known names could be mentioned. To these I have a right to add 
the names of Shaw and Ervine and Dunsany, who though Irish have been 
introduced to the world on English stages. And these are not names only. 
Every one of these men and women has added to the English theatre works 
of real merit through the medium of the little theatres. Capture of the British 
stage by the outsider is one of the wonders of the time. No one recognizes 
just how firmly the insurgents have ensconced themselves until he looks for 
the old familiar faces. And these new leaders continue to write for and to 
produce in their provincial theatres, which are run by local dramatic societies. 

This is far from the condition in America. The new workers have done 
much for which they deserve due credit. As I am too near home I am not 
going to mention the names of those who, at the expense of great energy and 
patience and often under conditions of great personal sacrifice, have done the 
best work for the American little theatre. If I were to mention names of those 
who have done much, I might by inadvertence or ignorance omit the names 
of some who have done more. The important point is that we cannot be satis- 
fied with our progress. After nearly fifteen years of experiments the little 
theatre in the United States is still tentative and unproved. 

The little theatre is not a plaything. I know it is hard to enforce this where 
so few are willing to take you seriously. The little theatre has had to contend 
against much misunderstanding in newspapers and in the minds of people 
generally. Editors insist on putting your notices in the social columns. And 
even if they take you seriously they are likely to do you much harm by mis- 
interpreting your purposes. But you cannot do anything better than to insist 
on the real dignity of the thing you are trying to do. 
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The little theatre should produce its own plays. Nothing will give your work 
character and standing in the community quicker than the production of new 
works by local artists. Not only does this appeal to local pride, but it is 
almost the foundation stone of your efforts. Of course, it is easy to go back 
to Wilde and Shaw and the English comedians and new masters. Your audi- 
ences expect some of this from you. But if you depend too largely on outside 
inspiration you will become spineless. I am reminded of what Donald Robert- 
son said: “The repertory theatre should produce its own plays and go for 
inspiration to the masters.” 

The little theatre should enforce the cooperation of the best writers andj 
artists of the community. Too many little theatres have been content to pro- 
duce little works which were less than the community could muster through 
neglect of securing the best cooperation. This cooperation can be secured if 
you go out for it; and nothing short of the best that the community affords 
should be countenanced. The fact that directors have contented themselves 
with the petty or the puerile because it was the first thing that offered has 
kept the leading artists of the community aloof. It is the director's business 
to enlist the best writers, painters, musicians, dancers, sculptors, and craftsmen 
generally in the work of the theatre. Contributions of real excellence are worth 
going out for and worth struggling for. If the director cannot secure them he 
is failing as director. Let him not think that because the best artist in the 
community has not offered his services he is too proud to help. His coopera- 
tion can be enlisted. 

The director should not keep an eye aslant on the professional theatre. Here 
we have suggested the crowning fault of the American little theatre director. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, it is the thing that disqualifies him in comparison 
with his English cousin. For while the Englishman has gained his place in 
the institution of the British theatre by sticking strictly to his muttons, the 
American little theatre director has as a rule failed of acceptance in the pro- 
fessional theatre through a certain anxiety to handle his affairs in such a way 
as to win professional approval. Nothing more surely shows itself than a lack 
of respect for your own house and wares. This has been manifested in the 
little theatre in America in many ways. What are these? They are: 


A certain injection of the commercial in your transactions. 

An aping of the ways and interests of the professional theatre 

Copying the methods of publicity of the professional theatre. 

Imitating the themes of the professional theatre. 

Unnecessary borrowing of “professional” artists and craftsmen. 

Efforts to create iong runs. 

Puffing of personalities. 

Seeking for hearings outside the admittedly narrow circles in which true 
understanding lies. 

Taking big theatres for the exploitation of “little theatre” successes. 

Precipitate indulging of the big town tryout. 


In all of these we have evidences of that straddling of principle which has 
been the bane of the little theatre. All of these represent the virus by which 
the ways of the big theatre inoculate the director of the little theatre to the 
hurt of his own art and the discredit of his institution. 

It may seem that I am standing for impossible principles. I do not con- 
sider them too high. It is because I believe that an observance of them is 
necessary if any real use is to be made of the present opportunities that I 
venture to offer them boldly to the little theatre directors of the United States. 


Thomas H. Dickinson. 
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Theatre Adiivities in Southern California 


By RicHArD BURTON 


WHENEVER I go to the Pacific coast, I come back with an impression of in- 
telligent, high-aiming activity in the interests of the theatre. And the impression 
has been quickened by a visit this year to California. 

In many ways, the far west seems to be the section of the country where the 
freest experimentation and the broadest spirit of approach to the theatre prob- 
lem can be seen. I do not refer to the moving picture art and industry, 
although the manifestation of the marvellous growth in this newest phase of 
dramatic life and playhouse development is certainly such as to catch even the 
casual eye in that centre of the camera country, Southern California. But for 
the purposes of this article, I have in view the spoken play. Many things 
combine to make California a kindly soil for the growth of the theatre in all 
its aspects. 

In the first place, it should be borne in mind that the climate cooperates 
wonderfully in all attempts at outdoor representation: the winter vs. summer 
distinction hardly exists, and the masque, the pageant, the open-air performance 
of whatever kind, can be safely planned and surely carried through. Closely 
connected with this basic matter of the weather is the scenery or natural setting 
which lends an ideal décor for dramatic entertainment. Here California has 
no superior, if indeed a rival. The staging furnished by nature often makes 
man’s scenic endeavors paltry in comparison. All that has to do with play- 
ground and open-air playhouse activity is thus fostered by natural forces. I 
thought of this standing in the Civic Stadium in San Diego,—a superb bowl 
seating fifty thousand, and commanding a magnificent view of the beautiful 
bay; a place which, in that favored climate, can be utilized any day in the 
round year, while the Yale Bowl for over half of each year is inevitably inutile. 

But it is not merely nature that here favors the drama. California is full 
of folk progressive in their ideas in respect of the playhouse: witness the spread 
of the community theatre idea. Vigorous organizations which truly root in the 
desire to serve the people and secure the cooperation of the people in this most 
democratic of the arts, are fast developing on the Pacific coast. The Commu- 
nity Players of San Diego, Hollywood, and Pasadena are illustrative. The 
San Diego Players gave a most artistic production of Maeterlinck’s Pelleas and 
Melisande, and at Hollywood the season closed with a performance of Clare 
Kummer’s A Successful Calamity, which greatly pleased the local audience and 
had to be played an extra week. The charming, quaint little theatre, converted 
from a bowling alley into an ideal setting for community drama, does genuinely 
advanced work in the way of lighting and scenic investiture, and Miss Neely 
Dickson, the indefatigable and able director, has won warm praise from her 
public by what she has accomplished during three years of labor. 

Pasadena, too, has closed a third season, financially ahead for the first time; 
and after attending several performances, I can testify that the jtown -has 
affectionately adopted the Playhouse as an institution. I saw Bunty Pulls the 
Strings, the final bill, and was deeply interested to find that the prominent 
parts were taken respectively by a chimney sweep, a gardener, the district 
attorney, and a shop girl,—a practical illustration of the community ideal! 
The city is building an outdoor playhouse in one of the beautiful outlying 
arroyos, which the Players will occupy this summer, returning to their town 
theatre in the autumn. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the now famous Mission Play, housed in its 
own unique theatre at San Gabriel, near Pasadena, brought its ninth highly 
successful season to a close in late May, with Frederick Warde and Mrs. 
Tyrone Power in the leading parts. This remarkable attempt to tell picturesque 
local, religious history in stage terms has become a California institution, and 
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beyond doubt will go down in our dramatic annals as a pioneer example of the 
illuminating of history on the stage. 

Another interesting and impressive attempt signalizing the summer of 1920, 
is the so-called Pilgrimage Play, which in June began a ten-week season in the 
wonderful open-air theatre erected for the purpose in the arroyo El Camino 
Real,—or, to put it plainer, in a canyon just off the King’s Highway, as the 
old Spanish road is called, in Hollywood. As a setting, the spot is incom- 
parable. The typical California valleys and hills have been utilized to make 
a superb background for a stage which faces a thousand seats, the view from 
which fairly takes the breath away. When the audiences saw the Three Wise 
Men on their camels, winding down the mountain path high above the stage 
where the manger is placed, they had all of the illusion of Palestine. Here the 
story of Christ, every line of the text drawn from the New Testament, was 
enacted by hundreds of actors working in the sincere and simple spirit of the 
Oberammergau play. ‘There are sixty-three speaking parts, with an ample 
equipment of supernumeraries. Mrs. Yorke Stephenson was responsible for the 
arrangement of the piece, and I can testify to the skill and good taste with 
which the material was handled. From a specially constructed platform above 
the stage, the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra furnished incidental music. 
For the first five weeks the part of the Christ was played by Henry Herbert, 
for the second five weeks by Mr. Reginald Pole, nephew of William Poel, the 
distinguished London producer of Shakespeare in the Elizabethan manner. 

The mention of Reginald Pole reminds me to say that this young idealist 
in the playhouse came to California a few years ago and has been instrumental 
in putting on Shakespeare and the Greeks in Los Angeles and neighboring 
towns, either with civic backing or in connection with the schools. He is em- 
ployed as dramatic director at Pomona College, where in a fine Greek theatre 
he has produced Euripides and Sophocles, and in an interior theatre, designed 
by Myron Hunt, has put on King John and other Shakespeare plays. In Los 
Angeles last winter, he staged Ibsen’s When We Dead Awaken in such fashion 
as to arouse real enthusiasm, giving the local theatre lovers an opportunity to 
see a drama not elsewhere offered. In casting plays, Southern California has 
the advantage of being able to draw on many noted players who are engaged 
in moving picture work and are glad to get back for the nonce to the “legit- 
imate.” Hence, revivals of standard plays are frequent, such as all-star per- 
formances of those favorites of the past, Jngomar and Arizona, with R. D. 
McLean, William H. Crane, and other old-time artists among the actors. In 
Los Angeles, too, I found a young theatre woman, Miss Wilhelmina Wilkes, 
responsible for the productions at the excellent Majestic stock company theatre, 
and in witnessing a performance of that pleasant though negligible trifle, In 
Lilac Time, was delighted with the settings, which for harmonious good taste 
were as good as anything seen on Broadway. 

If one moves north, there is Carmel-by-the-Sea, with its open-air theatre 
where worth-while drama and spectacle are always given, supported by the 
literary colony, made up of Harry Leon Wilson, George Sterling, and others. 
And there is San Francisco, with its Littl Theatre, and the Greek Theatre 
at Berkeley, with that leading American exponent of the new stagecraft, Sam 
Hume, in charge of the dramatic interests of the University. But the story 
of the theatre in northern California is a long one by itself. The Bohemian 
Club Jinks still offer their Grove play annually, and nothing in America is 
more distinctive and distinguished, as the lucky visitors know full well. 

Altogether, the Pacific coast is a section to be watched by all who are inter- 
ested in the free, democratic, untrammeled contribution to the theatre in the 
United States, something growing out of the soil, true to local conditions, and 
dictated by a real love of this great art of the people. 
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Prays. FourtH Serres. By John Galsworthy. The newest group of plays 
by Mr. Galsworthy should be more than welcome to those of his admirers who 
have grieved at finding only two plays worthy of the author of Strife and 
The Silver Box in the six plays of what might be called his middle period. 
There is no Justice in this newest collection, and no Pigeon; but, at any rate, 
two of the three are thoroughly worthwhile both dramatically and as to themes. 
A Bit o’ Love, the play that begins the volume, is in Mr. Galsworthy’s weaker 
vein. It has its excellent points; the picture of the instinctively cruel puritan- 
ism of an English village is admirable. But the play is gummed very thick 
with the sentimental figure of little Tibby Jarland. Each of the other two 
plays is remarkable in its own way. The Skin Game possesses a greater num- 
ber of powerful scenes of dramatic conflict than Mr. Galsworthy has ever put 
into a single play. Judged by larger values, this story of the private war be- 
tween an old and somewhat beneficent aristocracy and a vulgar moneyed up- 
start is of little importance. It has supplied, however, the material for that 
age-tested “conflict of wills” which is ever effective, and which Mr. Galsworthy 
has rather singularly neglected in his plays of ironic and will-less tragedy. The 
other play, The Foundations, is an utter departure for Mr. Galsworthy or any 
other English playwright. It is a fantastic comedy of the starving proletariat 
of some years after the Great War, retailing through character a number of 
intriguing reflections on human society, and ending in an indiscreet—some say 
indecent—joke. The interesting point of it all is that The Foundations has 
been written for a type of “stylized” acting, emphasizing deliberately yet nicely 
the grotesque artificialities of the caricaturist. Our stage is almost unfitted at 
present to handle such a play by such a method, but the existence of the manu- 
script ought to do something towards stimulating the development of a new 
producing method. Our scenic reforms have run ahead of our playmaking; 
here we have a play suited to a type of acting we have yet to learn. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Litutr. By Romain Rolland. These times of ours call for a great satirist, 
an Aristophanes, a Lucian, a Swift, a Voltaire, who, seeing clearly and sanely, 
yet saved from madness by a gigantic sense of humor, and possessed of Olym- 
pian speech, may cry aloud and spare not the follies and suicidal madnesses 
of this race of fools. He should be angry (facit indignatio versus) but not too 
angry to see sanely; he should be indignant but yet pitiful; he should ridicule 
yet sympathize; laugh largely yet still feel the dint of pity. He should have 
a cosmic sweep of vision and upon his world stage assemble all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, acting their parts after that particular kind of folly which 
nature has implanted in them. In arresting phrases he should generalize deep 
truths from human experiences, and should say for us largely and finally what 
we feel but cannot utter. Such should be his insight and wisdom: but, too, 
he should show beauty of concept and phrase in the midst of the ugly and the 
ridiculous; arouse pity as well as terror and contempt; make us feel in the 
very midst of the hurly-burly of his vast burlesque something of the eternal 
tears of things. Perhaps Romain Rolland is scarcely of the race and lineage 
of the master satirists, and his Liluli may not be the ideal satire for this crazy 
age; but Rolland shows many of their great traits, and Liluli is so far the 
one outstanding satire of its time. It is a burlesque, Aristophanic in method, 
but with something too of Lucian and Rabelais and Swift. The play is named 
for the deceitful spirit of Illusion, who appears to many as the fair and winged 
Ideal, but who leads all to final destruction, who rejoices in carnage and chaos, 
and whose supreme desire is to drown the race in a deluge of blood. On the 
vast stage of the world appear with her Polichinelle, incarnation of skepticism 
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and incapable of illusion; Altair and Antares, loving and beautiful youths, who 
kill each other at Liluli’s command; Janot, the French peasant, and Hansot, 
the German, friendly enough until forced to fight; Polonius; bands of Fat 
Men, of Thin Men, of Gallipoulets, of Hurluberloches, of Diplomats (here 
comes the sharpest political satire of these times), of Workers, of Intellectuals— 
of all classes and types and conditions of human beings, lured by Liluli to 
utter annihilation. Even Polichinelle perishes; and Illusion alone remains 
laughing over chaos. 

Rolland is a clear and disillusioned spirit, with something of Aristophanes’ 
insight into life, of Rabelais’ homeric laughter, of Swift's bitter irony, and 
possessed of tenderness and pity not so characteristic of these great ones. His 
Liluli is a challenge to thoughtful readers. How would it “act”? Is it too 
complicated, too subtle, and too terrible for any theatre today? Where is the 
audience that can follow its intricacies, or, following, brook its terrible disillu- 
sionments? (New York: Boni and Liveright.) 


Prays. By Susan Glaspell. Eight plays by a single American author, every 
play acted at least once, and one of them, Suppressed Desires, the most acted 
of Little Theatre plays, make a volume that is bound to attract attention and 
to create the sort of discussion which is at once complimentary to the author 
and extremely disconcerting. For it is almost impossible to consider such plays 
singly, impersonally, or on their merits either as acting plays or as literature. 
Miss Glaspell is a “product” of the Little Theatre movement, specifically of 
that vital group, the Provincetown Players, and the interest aroused in her vol- 
ume is not solely an interest in Trifles, The People, Close the Book, The Out- 
side, Woman’s Honor, Bernice, Suppressed Desires, or Tickless Time. It is an 
interest in the “movement” she represents, in the “experiments” she has tried, 
in her scope, her material, her technique. The volume well rewards a study 
along these lines, even the failures—and not all the experiments are successful— 
having their undoubted merit and their raison d’étre. For readers who can 
achieve an artistic perspective in relation to these plays there is satisfaction in 
finding, after reading and rereading them all, that the big things are the good 
ones, and that the biggest is the best. Apart from Suppressed Desires and 
Tickless Time, both of which are comedies written in collaboration with George 
Cram Cook and both of which have the light, clever, spontaneous quality that 
make for popularity, the plays that merit attention are Trifles and Bernice. 
And these two serious plays are distinctly superior to the two comedies in 
form, quality, human interest, and characterization, just as Bernice (first 
published in THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE for October, 1919) is, in everything, 
distinctly superior to Trifles. It is as if Miss Glaspell hit a far target more 
easily than one close by. And while it is a great deal to have written the 
most successful playlet of the years, and as sustained and actable and true a 
drama as Trifles, and to have capped them in Bernice with the American psy- 
chological play most nearly like the representative modern continental play, the 
volume leaves the hope that Miss Glaspell will aim at the stars next time. 
(Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.) 


PLAYS OF THE 47 WerksHOP. SEcOND Serres. The four plays in this vol- 
ume maintain the standard of the first series. All are neatly and expertly con- 
structed, show a sense for legitimate stage effects, and, while perhaps not mas- 
terpieces, are of a literary quality decidedly above that of most contemporary 
one-act plays in English. The characterization of Gismonda, the young, beau- 
tiful, and faithless wife in Kenneth Raisbeck’s tragedy of the Italian Renais- 
sance, Torches, is the highest achievement of the volume. Norman C. Lindau’s 
Cooks and Cardinals has a funny Irish cook, and a benevolent Cardinal ‘who 
reminds one of Henry Harland’s delightful prelate in The Cardinal’s Snuff- 
Box. The other two plays are a “costume comedy,” A Flitch of Bacon, by 
Eleanor Holmes Hinkley, and a pathetic fantasy by Doris F. Halman called 
The Playroom. In none of these plays is there any hint of the unskilled work- 
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man. They are worth printing, worth reading, and worth being acted before 
audiences that like sincere and distinctive work. (New York: Brentano’s.) 


Wart Tver. By Halcott Glover. Keeping entirely in the spirit of the age 
which it represents, never preaching or haranguing, and yet creating a sense 
of the modernity of its people and of the problem of labor which is its theme, 
Wat Tyler, a play in three acts by Halcott Glover, manages with unusual 
felicity to be both a thesis play and a very real drama. In size and scope 
and handling, the play is conceived in terms of the great new theatre which 
Reinhardt and Gemier have made realities. Before Reinhardt essayed Romain 
Rolland’s Danton with success, it might have been said that Wat Tyler was 
written to be read, not to be played, even with the pull of such playable char- 
acters as Wat, Jack Straw, and John Ball. But today anything is possible 
to the theatre of imagination—to whose attention we recommend Wat Tyler. 
The gradual massing of the people for rebellion, the steady progress under in- 
spired leadership, the conquest and the fall—the tragic fall—are conceived with 
power and portrayed with skill and art. (London: The Bloomsbury Press.) 


Turee LANCASHIRE Prays. By Harold Brighouse. One has come to expect 
from “the Manchester School” (which actually does not exist) arresting and 
sometimes powerful pictures of lower and middle class life in Lancashire, tragic 
or humorous, but usually atmospheric and characterful. Such are Stanley 
Houghton’s Hindle Wakes, Allan Monkhouse’s Mary Broome, and Mr. Brig- 
house’s own Hobson’s Choice as well as his two excellent short plays The Price 
of Coal and Lonesomelike. The present volume presents nothing equal to any 
of these; its three plays strive but fail to attain. All show a sense of the 
theatre, good situations, lively talk (and, one might exclaim, “What more could 
you ask, in Heaven’s name?’’), but for all this they are at best but common- 
place. The Game is a comedy in which a sporting young woman, Elsie Whit- 
worth, loves a star football player, Jack Metherell, for his prowess, but for all 
her easy management of men, is utterly routed by Jack’s tyrannical old mother, 
in a really excellent third act. Old Mrs. Metherell, the best drawn character 
in the volume, is worth not only more than the remainder of the dramatis 
personae in this particular play but everything else in all the plays put together. 
The Northerners, a realistic tragedy of labor and capital in Lancashire in 1820, 
does poorly what Hauptmann and Galsworthy have done well. As in so many 
plays of this kind, the economic subject matter is found insufficient. The 
sharacters are inconsistent and ill-motivated, and sex takes up the burden. 
Zack, a light comedy of character which reverts to the method of fifty years 
ago, while utterly unreal, is at least funny. Zack himself is certainly lovable 
though hardly credible. (New York and London: Samuel French.) 


PLAys FOR CHILDREN. A Selected List. Compiled by Kate Oglebay for the 
Community Theatre Exchange of the New York Drama League. This is the 
first of a series of play lists promised by the Community Theatre Exchange 
to answer the inquiries and meet the needs of all kinds of producing organ- 
izations from Boys’ Clubs to Little Theatres. The present list has been pre- 
pared, apparently with great care, fine intelligence, and good judgment, by one 
of the leading authorities in this country on children’s dramatics, and will cer- 
tainly prove valuable to all who are engaged in giving plays to be acted by 
children or before children, of from six to sixteen, and to parents and teachers 
who look for help in story-telling, recitations, and class-work. The list is 
classified into Reference Books; Books about Scenery and Costumes; Books of 
Stories and Poems for Story-Playing; Story-Telling, Readings, and Recitations; 
Dramatic Readers; Plays; Books of Plays; Plays for Christmas; Plays for 
Other Holidays; selected from the publications of sixty-four publishing-houses. 
The plays run from the simplest to the most elaborate in costumes and scenery. 
With each play is given a summary of the plot, the kind of play, number and 
sex of characters, scenes, and settings. The pamphlet is attractively arranged 
and printed. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co.) 











Scene from The Merchant of Venice, as produced 
by students of Smith College under the direction 
of Samuel E. Eliot, Jr. The settings were more 
or less based on a series made for this play by 
Robert Edmond Jones, but were adapted and built 
by the students. The production is considered to 


have set a new standard at the College 











Setting designed by Burnham Hoyt for Philip 
Moeller’s The Little Supper, as produced by the 
Denver Little Theatre under th« 


direction of Sara 
Lacy 
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